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DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


The Teaching of John, ch. 6 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 
Christ’s Communion Class 


EVOTION to the Blessed Sacrament, in particular during 
D the moments after Communion, is something intensely 
personal and sacred to the individual, an affair in which 
Christ himself takes the lead and the soul follows. The human 
teacher may not intrude here where men are taught of God (John 
6:43). But to be receptive to this teaching requires preparation; and 
in this the human teacher can play a part, indicating objectively 
the general orientation of eucharistic devotion. Yet even here human 
intervention must be reduced to a minimum and Christ’s own words 
used as far as possible. From the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
it is possible to draw an almost complete outline of this devotion. 
It is Our Lord’s first-communion class for in it he prepares his 
apostles for their first approach to the sacrament on Holy Thursday 
evening. There is some evidence to suggest that St. John has brought 
together in this place two different discourses of Jesus, the first 
delivered to a general group, the second, that in which he speaks 
directly of the Eucharist, delivered to the twelve. Whatever about 
this, the continuity of thought is clearly indicated by the present 
arrangement and the transition to the specifically eucharistic passage 
is so smoothly made that it is difficult to say just where one part 
ends and the other begins. 


The Bread of Life 


The perfect pedagogue, Jesus begins his lesson by introducing his 
theme at a level on which it is certain to capture the interest of his 
hearers. He provides them with bread for their evening meal. The 
dazzling display of power in the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, after provoking an hysterical outcry calling for the proclama- 
tion of Jesus as king, leaves the people in the cooler hours of the 
following morning with an appetite whetted for the easy bread of 
yesterday. Christ at once raises the dialogue to a higher level, 
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dismissing any suggestion that his programme envisages bread 
hand-outs. He offers them food for their souls that will bring them 
to everlasting life, and he points to his miracles to prove his ability 
to make good this offer of what can be given only by God. He makes 
clear to them at once that, though this food is to be given them, 
nevertheless they must /abour for it (6:27). This is the paradox that 
colours every stage of the mystery of grace. Free gift it most certainly 
is, a prize utterly beyond the grasp of man left to himself; but men 
must have recourse to Christ for it, and that is labour. The rest of 
the discourse is a development of this truth which lies at the heart 
of the Christian life. 

In speaking of the life of grace in terms of food, Christ is, in the 
first instance, simply taking a metaphor from the circumstances of 
the moment, thereby skilfully redirecting the interests and desires 
of his hearers, just as he did in his conversation with the women 
of Samaria when he spoke about the same life of grace as water 
springing up to eternal life, a figure of speech suggested by the 
well to which the woman had come to draw water for her household 
needs (4:14). This time Jesus develops his metaphor. It is he himself 
who is the Bread of Life, a bread far more wonderful than that 
obtained by Moses for the Jews in the desert. The manna was 
heavenly bread only in the sense that it fell from the skies, a gift 
for the temporal welfare of the Jews sent by God through Moses’ 
intercession; but Jesus is spiritual bread, heavenly because he comes 
from the Father and because he gives to the whole world a life that 
endures beyond the grave. The eating of this Bread means believing 
in Christ as the one sent by God to carry out his eternal decree for 
the salvation of the Jews and of all men. Christ is the Bread of Life, 
satisfying the hunger and thirst of man for God. Christ is the Bread 
that is coming down from heaven precisely because he has come 
“not to do my will, but the will of him who sent me” (6:38). The 
will of the Father is that Christ should lose none of those given him 
but should raise them up at the last day (6:39). Those given to 
Christ by the Father are those who believe in him (6:40), for it is 
through this faith that the Father wills that men should be brought 
to eternal life. In these few, mysterious words Jesus opens up the 
unsoundable deeps of God that surround the Mystery of Christ. 
Those who eat the bread that is Christ find a place for themselves 
in the unfolding scheme of salvation, willed from eternity by God 
and put into execution by Christ. It is not open to man to take the 
initiative here. In order to come to Christ by faith, to eat the heavenly 
Bread, it is necessary to listen to God, to learn from him, to assent 
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to his love, that is, to be drawn by him (6:45, 44). “No one can come 
to me unless the Father who sent me draw him” (6:44). The paradox 
of the Christian life here assumes its full dimensions. Man must 
labour for the gift of the Bread of Life; but in his labour he is 
being drawn by the delight of Christ and by the power of the Father. 
In inviting men to eat the Bread come down from heaven, Christ 
is inviting them to enter into the mystery of salvation devised by 
divine Wisdom. 


The Banquet of Wisdom 


Our Lord’s choice*of metaphor’was not simply a happy adaptation 
of the circumstances to the subject of his teaching. The theme of 
eating and drinking barks back to the banquet of divine Wisdom 
described in the Book of Proverbs, ch. 9: ““Wisdom hath built herself 
a house... and set forth her table” (9: 1-2); to which corresponds 
in St. John ““The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” 
(1:14). 


She hath sent her maids to invite ...: ““Whosoever is a little 
one, let him come to me’’. And to the unwise she said: ‘““Come, 
eat my bread, and drink the wine which I have mingled for you. 
Forsake childishness and live and walk by the ways of prudence” 
(9:4-6; also Js. 55:1-3; Ecclus. 24:26-29). 


Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the divine Word, 
“the Wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1:24), when he calls himself the Bread 
that comes down from heaven and when he invites men to eat this 
Bread, repeats the invitation to the banquet of divine Wisdom. 
He who was in the beginning with God, who was God, uttered by 
the Father as the Image of his countenance, the living expression of 
the mysteries of divine wisdom, comes down from the Father. He 
alone has seen the Father (John 6:46) and he alone can reveal the 
Mystery that engulfs every man. St. Paul had eaten well and drunk 
deeply at the table of Wisdom and his preaching turns round the 
revelation of the Mystery. ““We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, a wisdom which is hidden, which God ordained before the 
world, unto our glory” (1 Cor. 2:7); a mystery which he sums up in 
Coloss., 2:27: “Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Greek punctuation). 

To eat the Bread which is Christ, to believe in him, is to win this 
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wisdom. Faith, by opening a man’s mind to the knowledge of God 
and of the one sent by God, raises him above his natural imper- 
fections and shows him how to walk by the way of supernatural 
prudence. The wisdom offered by Christ is not the easy, undemanding 
wisdom of the scholar, for the first thing that it teaches is that the 
drama of Christ cannot be watched and appraised objectively and 
dispassionately by its spectators. There are no spectators to this 
drama. Every man is on stage and has his part in the mime of 
Calvary. Belief in Christ must be a following of Christ. The wisdom 
that he gives is the foolishness of God (1 Cor. 1:25), “for the word 
of the cross, to them indeed that perish, is foolishness; but to them 
that are saved... it is the power of God” (ib. 1:18). To eat the 
Bread that is Christ is to commit oneself to the divine plan of 
salvation through the death of Christ and in his Body which is the 
Church; it is to adopt the scheme of life proposed by Christ through 
his Church, and to accept the consequences of this choice. If we eat 
the Bread and abandon ourselves to the way of divine Wisdom 
Christ will raise us up on the last day (John 6:39). He will do this 
by the merits of his passion and death; for this Bread must be 
offered up to God for the salvation of the world. 


The Banquet of the Eucharist 


Almost imperceptibly, in St. John’s Gospel, Christ once again 
alters the alignment of his discourse. Verses 48-51 of ch. 6 are a 
transitional passage leading up to the change in key. He reintroduces 
the comparison between the manna and the new Bread from heaven. 
The manna was ordinary food for the body, exceptional only in its 
origin. It did not change the normal conditions of life, and death 
came in the course of nature to all those who ate it. The true heavenly 
Bread, on the contrary, is spiritual, giving a new, spiritual life which 
is indifferent to natural death. “I am the living bread that has come 
down from heaven. If anyone eat of this bread he shall live forever; 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh [delivered] for the life 
of the world’ (6:51-52). The first unambiguous reference to the 
Eucharist is the word “‘flesh’’, which introduces at once a new 
dimension into the theme of eating the Bread that is Christ. Our 
Lord quickly makes it clear that he is now speaking of eating in the 
normal, physical sense of the word and no longer only metaphorically. 
(St. John even uses a new word for it in 6:55 where ‘“‘chews” might 
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be a more accurate, if less elegant, translation than “‘eats”.) He is 
revealing a new way in which the Bread of Life may be eaten. It 
would be quite against the sense and structure of the discourse to 
think that this way of eating is unrelated to that already spoken of. 
There is only one Bread of Life though it may be presented to us 
under different forms. There is fundamentally only one way of 
eating this Bread though our eating may find different modes of 
expression. The banquet of Wisdom is primarily an affair of the 
mind and heart, for the Father must be adored in spirit and in truth 
(John 4:24); but this interior communion with Wisdom can take 
on outward expression. It does not thereby suffer any loss in 
spirituality; rather it expands its influence, drawing man’s bodily 
faculties into his committal of himself to the Mystery of Christ. 


So the eating of the eucharistic Christ cannot be separated from 
the eating by faith of the heavenly Bread. Receiving Holy Com- 
munion is an expression of faith in Christ, an action that is prompted 
by, and reflects, the interior eating of the Bread of Wisdom that is 
coming down from heaven. Consequently, the first part of Christ’s 
discourse indicates the basic shape that devotion to the Blessed 
Eucharist should take. There are, undoubtedly, other elements in 
the sacrament, as Our Lord’s discourse goes on to suggest, and 
they too must have their influence on this devotion; but they must 
be fitted into the basic structure of the sacrament as the visible sign 
of the banquet of Wisdom. This approach will ensure that there is 
no false opposition set up between the unmerited gifts of grace given 
in Communion and the personal devotion of the recipient. There is 
nothing magic about Communion; it is not a lucky charm to save 
us from our lack of devotion. Its effects may exceed our merits, but 
they are nevertheless granted in proportion to them. All the sacra- 
ments of the Church are integrated in this way into the moral life 
of the recipient. ““A man must examine himself first, and then eat 
of that bread and drink of that cup” (1 Cor. 11:28; Pius XII devotes 
several vigorous paragraphs to this matter in Mediator Dei, CTSE 
ed., § 24-41). 


What is new in the Eucharist, that is to say, what it adds to the 
simple Bread coming down from heaven, are the sacramental 
species of bread and wine which form the material of eating, and 
the Real Presence of Christ. What is common to non-sacramental 
and sacramental eating of the Bread of Life is that towards which 
both these new elements are directed, namely, the mystical Body of 
Christ, the union of men with Christ in faith and charity. Each of 
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the two new elements brings with it a new dimension to the eating 
of the heavenly Bread. 

On the sacred species of bread and wine is centred the liturgical 
ceremonial of the Church. The social aspect of eating the Bread of 
Life, almost submerged in the intensely personal act of faith, is 
here brought to the foreground. The bread of the Eucharist cannot 
be found anywhere outside the Church of Christ with its priesthood 
ordained for the purpose of consecrating this bread. It serves, 
therefore, as a reminder that salvation is not a lonely journey 
towards self-perfection, but a community enterprise involving all 
men, in which each individual is dependent not only on Christ, but 
also on a visible society of men, on a human priesthood, repres- 
entative of Christ, on human lawmakers, on a human source of 
divine truth, and on all the members of the Church. There is a certain 
humiliation experienced by the human spirit when it is forced to 
recognise its dependence on other creatures in its efforts to meet its 
God; just as there was humiliation for God in taking on a human 
nature (Phil. 2:7). To offset this, there is, too, a source of strength 
and reassurance in being associated with others in the awesome 
encounter of creature with Creator which is involved in the act of 
faith by which we eat the Bread come down from heaven. Dis- 
tractions coming to us from others in the church after Communion 
could, perhaps, be incorporated into our devotion in these terms. 

The second new element of the eucharistic bread is the Real 
Presence of Christ; and it is, in fact, this Presence which gives to the 
species of bread and wine their full significance. The Bread that 
comes down from heaven is no longer a simple metaphor for Christ; 
we have what to all outward appearances is true bread, and it is 
truly Christ. Obviously, this Presence is going to transform our 
devotion to the bread that Christ offers; but, and this is the important 
point, this transformation must take place within the framework of 
the basic scheme of devotion outlined by Christ in the first part of 
his discourse. It is because Christ is really present that the Eucharist 
brings graces beyond the merits of the recipient. The corresponding 
modification in our devotion is a new emphasis on supplication. 
We approach the altar rail to demonstrate our self-engaging faith 
in the Mystery, but also to ask for the help of Christ without which 
our undertaking must be presumptuous and ineffective. It is because 
Christ is really present that there has grown up in the Church the 
cult of adoration of the Eucharist, revealing yet another facet of 
what is meant by eating the Bread that is coming down from heaven. 
Popular piety has increasingly tended to centre on this aspect of the 
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Eucharist, and the resulting heightened sense of intimacy with Christ 
in the Church has surely come about under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. That must not prevent us from assigning this adoration 
its due place in the scheme of devotion to the Bread from heaven. 
If Christ draws close to us in this sacrament it is only that he may 
teach us the wisdom and foolishness of God. 

Finally, it is because Christ is really present in the Eucharist that 
the reference to the Passion, always implicit in eating the Bread 
from heaven, is made so explicit in this sacrament that the sacrifice 
of Calvary is renewed in each consecration. As has been seen, even 
when we speak metaphorically of Christ as Bread, it is as bread 
that he must be offered in sacrifice, for that is the scheme of salvation 
devised by divine Wisdom. In the Eucharist this element is brought 
to the foreground, intensified to the point where the victim and the 
offering of the sacrifice are really present, so that at the consecration 
the Mass is the sacramental renewal of Calvary, which is to say 
that the Mass is Calvary. Our participation in the sacrifice of the 
Mass can likewise be fitted into our devotion to the heavenly Bread 
as understood in the first part of Christ’s discourse. In offering the 
Mass the faithful are eating by faith the Bread that is Christ, are 
committing themselves to the scheme of life that he proposed and 
that he exemplified on the cross. This truth is reflected by the external 
form that the sacrifice takes on the altar. It is a sacrifice that is 
inserted into a meal, just as at the Last Supper where Christ used 
the food on the table as the material of the first Mass. The eucharistic 
Body and Blood, the food that may be eaten only by those who 
belong to the Church, serve as the outward sign of Christ’s sacrifice. 
It is by receiving this food in Communion that the faithful proclaim 
openly that they are eating by faith the Bread which is Christ. 
This food is the outward sign of the charity with which the faithful 
approach the altar and of the charity which Christ can waken in 
their hearts. At the moment of the sacrifice, also, this food serves 
as the outward sign of the charity of the faithful, of the charity 
which they are inserting into the sacrifice of Christ, present at that 
moment in the same food. In this way, at once simple and mysterious, 
the Church’s affirmation of her living faith in Christ’s sacrifice and 
her deliberate choice of all that it entails for those that belong to 
her is effectively inserted into the sacrifice itself. As a result, the 
self-offering of the individual member of the Church is transformed, 
taking on, in proportion to its fervour, the values of the sacrifice 
of Christ himself. The Eucharist is the supreme earthly form of the 
banquet of Wisdom. Those who are invited to this table may perform 
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the works of God, not merely by faith (John 6:28-29), but as actual 
co-operators with Christ, incarnate Wisdom in the act of divine 
folly on Calvary. 


The Heavenly Banquet 


The Church at Benediction praises this sacrament because it 
contains within itself all delights, omne delectamentum in se habentem. 
“The soul is refreshed by this sacrament”, says St. Thomas, “for 
through it the soul is delighted and almost, one might say, made 
drunk, as it tastes the goodness of God” (Summa theol., II, q. 79, 
a. 1, ad 2); and this because the sacrament is meant by Christ to 
fan to flame the fire of charity in the soul. But these are passing 
delights, the glimpses of home from afar that strengthen and 
encourage the wayfarer. The true delight that Christ promises, as 
St. Thomas goes on to say, is nothing less than the heavenly vision 
of God in the Word of Wisdom. “If anyone eat of this bread he 
shall live forever ...I will raise him up on the last day” (John 
6:52, 55). The Bread of Life, Christ, the Eucharist, is a viaticum, 
food for the journey. He who eats this bread shall not hunger and 
shall never thirst (6:35). Only this Bread, says St. Augustine, can 
satisfy man’s hunger, “for it renders those who eat it immortal 
and incorruptible in the society of the blessed, where there shall be 
peace and full and perfect unity’ (Comment. on John, ch. 6). The 
eucharistic meal is therefore a pledge and foretaste of the heavenly 
banquet where the blessed “‘shall be inebriated with the plenty of 
thy house; and thou shait make them drink of the torrent of thy 
pleasure” (Ps. 39:5). 

On this note Christ concludes his first-communion class, having 
moved step by step, from ordinary bread to the Bread of Wisdom 
which is himself, to the bread of the Eucharist, and finally to the 
bread of the beatific vision. One idea his hearers must carry away 
with them, the key to the theme of the Bread which is Christ: 
“This is the work of God, that you believe in him whom he has 
sent’’ (John 6:29). This is what is meant by eating the Bread | come 
down from heaven: active acceptance of Christ. 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR 
TIMES’ 


DAPHNE D. C. PocuIn MouLp 


Catholic Education 


ECAUSE I have no personal experience of teaching, either 
from the transmitting or the receiving end (I had virtually 
no formal schooling) I can only set out to present the challenge 

of our times, the ideas, the environment, with which young Catholics 
must deal, and for which their education should train and prepare 
them. My own early experience is all of the non-Catholic world. 
I cannot really imagine what it would be like to be taught by a nun, 
nor indeed would I, in earlier years, have ever connected learning 
with religious; nor can I imagine what it is really like to grow up 
believing in God. I am told that children have a very vivid sense of 
the presence of God, but it is no part of my own childish memory. 

In January 1958 Pope Pius XII addressed a group of Italian teaching 
nuns about the way they should form their pupils for the lay 
apostolate. One paragraph of this address sums up what should be 
the objective of all Catholic education: 


“One would expect’’, the Pope said, “‘that such endeavours and 
sacrifices (of the teaching sisters) would have made of your 
schools centres where Christianity is known, loved and lived 
with devotion and enthusiasm, where a sense of duty flourishes 
and of discipline, a punctiliousness, a sense of responsibility 
for one’s own actions. One would expect that so many years 
spent under your roof would have taught the students a love 
for what is true, good and beautiful, and that they would direct 
their footsteps towards Jesus Christ. Is this what always 
happens, daughters? Do your pupils leave your schools integral 
Christians? Integral in the development of their humanity and 
its capabilities; integral in the resolutely accepted development 
of the divine life within them? Is each of them ready to play 
her part in the reconstruction of the world? for all men implore 
nowadays, even if unconsciously, that the structure be rebuilt, 
to render it inhabitable’’. 


1. The substance of a paper read at the Conference of Convent Grammar 
Schools in Northern Ireland in June, 1958. 
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Woman’s Apostolate 


To that ideal I would add that I think that women have a very 
special apostolate. We are the home makers, the mothers of children, 
we form our children. The woman’s first field of apostolic action is 
her own home. She teaches her children, needs to continue to teach 
and help and support them as they grow up; her influence should 
reach out through her children to the children’s own friends and 
contacts. Some of the girls now in Irish schools will emigrate into 
the materialist atmosphere of Britain and America; more perhaps 
will marry and settle down here, but some of their children will 
emigrate. Teachers today must set themselves to prepare these 
future mothers to form their children for this emigration. 

It is a commonplace that great men have great mothers, and 
that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. Or as a Gaelic 
proverb has it, on the choice of a wife: ‘‘choose the good mother’s 
daughter, were the devil her father’. Again, I have read in a some- 
what frivolous list of advice to wives, that we are loved more than 
we ever love. If it be true, then it is another indication of the power 
in woman’s hands: she is the centre of the home to which the man 
returns after the day’s work, the centre to which both husband and 
children turn. The great mothers of some of the saints are worth 
recalling in this connection, St. Monica and St. Augustine; the 
influence of Blessed Jane of Aza on St. Dominic and his brothers and 
sisters; the strong peasant piety of the mother of St. Joan of Arc. 
Yet perhaps the most telling summing-up of the power in woman’s 
hands comes from a married woman of almost our own times, 
Elizabeth Leseur (1866-1914). “Influence”, she wrote, “‘is a subtle, 
deep, immeasurable thing. What teaching there can be in the 
mere contact with a soul! One soul can change the whole moral 
atmosphere about it by its solitary light’’. 

I would like to present the challenge of our times under the 
traditional headings of the World, the Flesh and the Devil. 


The World 


First of all, the World. Here in this country the supernatural, 
spiritual world is still a reality to ordinary folk, but elsewhere a 
purely materialist philosophy is taken for granted. Material things 
are the only things that matter; the scale of values is based on 
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money. Culture and civilisation are measured by the possession 
and use of more and more technical and scientific devices to make 
life easier and more comfortable. 

If you want to study this world, you have only to pick up any 
paper or magazine and read the advertisements. Often the advertise- 
ments are the most amusing part of a paper! And they are useful in 
telling us what is on the market; but we do need to strive to stop 
them moulding our whole outlook on life. 

It is fun to try and follow life from cradle to grave as the publicity 
men portray it; the answers they give to the crises of ordinary life. 
Many of them are concerned with Wolf Bait and Man Traps; open 
a paper and you may see a close-up of a passionate embrace, the 
direct result of using the right brand of face powder, lipstick, nylons, 
even toothpaste. Love and romance, they tell us, are founded on 
the latest sort of perfume. 

And after they are married, the home is maintained on the same 
principles. Mother’s happiness depends on a washing machine; 
father is successful at his job because he takes the right bedtime 
drink; the children pass all their examinations because they have 
the right encyclopaedia. In other words, the world we read about 
in the advertisements is one in which every difficulty and crisis can 
be resolved with money; every problem has a material answer, the 
purchase of the appropriate product. 

A dangerous philosophy indeed, and the more dangerous in that 
it faces us every day, everywhere, and we need to brace ourselves 
to resist it. St. Joan of Arc liked pretty and expensive clothes but 
was a saint at the same time. Our danger today is that we stop short 
at the clothes and imagine that happiness is to be bought with the 
Sack Line. 

Parents today often complain why should Patrick or Maureen 
learn Irish, or Greek, or Latin, when “‘it’s of no commercial value’’. 
That is the world of the advertisements speaking loudly and plainly. 
Exactly the same argument can be used of religious instruction, it 
too has no commercial value unless the children intend to become 
priests or religious. 

So there is urgent need today to help young people to realise that 
material things, good and useful in themselves, are not the end of 
all our strivings, nor are they the measure of civilisation. There can 
be “hard living and high thinking” as in the days of the Celtic 
saints; culture and civilisation is tied neither to a comfortable nor 
an uncomfortable material environment. But while you can be 
civilised and comfortable at the same time, it seems more doubtful 
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whether you can be fully Christian, for the following of Christ must 
involve mortification and the Cross in some form or other, and in 
that sense it cuts across and protests at the contemporary excessive 
pursuit of ease and comfort for its own sake. 


The Flesh 


Turning to the subject of the Flesh, I think it is true to say that 
the non-Catholic world is not so much immoral as amoral. It 
simply has no standards to measure behaviour by. And Catholics 
have a tremendous opportunity not to be prudish, but to give the 
world standards to live by; to be able to explain their position with 
its whys and wherefores, and to show that happiness is not the 
result of having the morals of a tom-cat. 

Some time ago now, in the dentist’s waiting room, I picked up a 
glossy woman’s magazine, in which was an article entitled “Is 
Chastity Old-fashioned?” The author seemed to have no funda- 
mental convictions or proofs for her ideas, but thought it was really 
nicer to start fresh after the marriage ceremony. I come from a 
family which abhorred divorce, but I myself thought that was just 
being old-fashioned; that chastity was old-fashioned too; that 
divorce should be easy and that marriage was not a permanent bond. 

The Church’s attitude to marriage, to birth-control, to divorce, 
are the rocks on which potential converts often founder. Sometimes 
they are already involved in a tangle of divorce and remarriage, and 
they can’t face the job of straightening things out. Othertimes they 
feel it is just too hard for human nature. I myself felt that contra- 
ception and divorce would be the things that, if everything else was 
satisfactorily proved, would still keep me out of the Church. And 
in my case there was no practical application; I had already decided 
I did not want to marry, that I had, as it were, married my job; 
but I did stand by birth-control and legalising abortion. 

The world from which I come takes these things, at which a 
Catholic recoils instinctively, for granted. For instance, go browsing 
in the bookshops of the university and capital city of Edinburgh, 
as I have so often done. Here you may range from the penny and 
sixpence trays of secondhand books standing outside in the road 
to rare and highly-priced first editions inside. In one shop you can 
browse in medical books, the human being and how to cut him up; 
in another dusty archaeological journals, shelves of theological works, 
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or the many editions of Walter Scott. In Prince’s Street, the book- 
shops are slick and shiny, meeting the tourists’ needs; in the Old 
Town round the university, they are academic, learned, historical 
scientific or theological, and inclined more to dust and crowded tall 
shelves. One shop I used to visit was distinctively high-brow and 
given to the Fine Arts, but it also had a display of books on birth- 
control and contraception, with coloured diagrams of the different 
methods. I browsed in these in just the same way as I browsed in 
the medical or scientific text books, or the novels about Scottish 
life and character. I just took them for granted; just as I took for 
granted the attitude of a respectable married university lecturer 
who casually remarked to me one day that, “‘of course’, a man with 
no sex experience had a bit of unbalance in him. 

This non-Catholic world then is one without moral standards; 
it discusses problems of sex and tries to find solutions, but it has no 
fixed points of reference. Catholics have a special call to help these 
puzzled, and indeed well-meaning, people. They must not only 
maintain their own Catholic standards, but explain them to non- 
Catholics. The latter can easily think the Catholic attitude to sex 
is just prudery, or obscurantism, or being reactionary or old- 
fashioned. The modern lay apostolate must be able to get across 
to other people, the rational, reasonable basis of Catholic teaching. 
So in a disputation on the “‘Indissolubility of Marriage” (Blackfriars, 


_. May 1958) the defender of the thesis took his stand on the Natural 


Law; that the Natural Law implied that marriage was a permanent 
union. But people outside the Church, as I myself once was, do not 
even know that such a thing as the Natural Law exists. 

For that reason, we need to instruct young Catholics, not only 
in personal standards with regard to sex, but show them how 
Catholic teaching fits in with the deepest needs of human nature, 
that it is not just a matter of chastity and the Church being old- 
fashioned. If they can get a deep hold on these things, there is then 
an immediate field of apostolic activity open to them in their daily 
contacts with their neighbours and workmates, to whom they can 
reveal new and unsuspected vistas of truth and good living. 

From outside, the Catholic may look terribly hedged in and 
repressed. And our job as Catholics is to show the world that that 
impression is wrong; that it really is true what Our Lord said: “I 
am come that they may have life and have it more abundantly”’. 

Not only must we be able to live and to justify by reason the 
Catholic ideal of marriage; but we must do the same by vowed 
Virginity. We must explain that what looks to outsiders like pure 
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repression, the cultivation of an unhealthy psychological state, is 
really a purely positive act. Obviously, if God does not exist, then 
it is all illusion to fall in love with him and vow all of yourself to 
him. That is very likely how it appears to the non-Catholic. So 
Catholics must be able to give reasons for believing in the existence 
of God, to show that he does exist and can be loved, and that 
therefore there is a very positive logic in the Catholic ideal of 
virginity as well as in the Catholic ideal of marriage. 


The Devil 


Under the heading of the Devil, I place the conflict of ideas; the 
battle between Michael and his angels, and the devil and his angels. 

There is a very real danger that Catholic children leave school 
and leave off growing in their faith just at that point. They mature 
physically and mentally, but the faith stays stunted, at a childish 
level. Teachers need to rouse such interest in the faith that their 
pupils in after life go on exploring it, studying it as eagerly as they 
study new fashions or sport, or anything else that really holds their 
interest. 

Young Catholics too need to be helped to go on deepening their 
spiritual life as they grow up; to face the hardships and adventures 
of the ascent of Mount Carmel. In one sense, of course, prayer is 
excessively easy; it is just talking to God and God is very easy to 
talk to. But in another sense, it is terribly hard, for it must involve 
as it progresses the various nights of the soul, the desolation of the 
Cross, and we need to prepare young people to face these develop- 
ments; not just to leave it at the level of making a novena for some 
material thing like a new television set! 

Again, Elizabeth Leseur can be taken as an example of what a 
good Catholic woman and wife should be and should do. She 
married Felix Leseur in 1889 in Paris. They were two brilliant young 
people very much in love; she still with the faith; he, a convinced 
unbeliever. “‘Neutrality is impossible”, he said afterwards, though 
he made the usual promises to respect his wife’s faith; of course, 
he wanted her to share his own emancipation from religious super- 
stition. He got her some way along his own road, but Renan’s 
famous Life of Jesus had the unexpected effect of making Elizabeth 
reconsider the basis of belief. She returned to the faith, set herself 
to gain it for Felix too, against a background of searing family 
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bereavements and of ever-increasing physical ill-health, accepted 
suffering as her special vocation. She endured loneliness too, living 
in a circle entirely atheist and anti-Catholic. Only after her death, 
did her husband discover her notebooks and then find the faith 
himself. In 1919, Felix entered the Dominican Order at the age of 
58, and his old age was the surely unique phenomenon of a Dom- 
inican priest spending his time lecturing on his wife’s virtues and 
gathering material for a possible process of beatification !? 
Elizabeth Leseur was an exceptionally gifted and intelligent 
woman. But what she set out to do in the way of knowing her faith 
and her God, other women can do at a less exalted level. Teachers 
need to show their pupils how to study their faith, how to read, 
buy books, consult libraries, develop a spirit of critical enquiry. 


Felix Leseur described how his wife set about knowing her faith 
(Introduction: A Wife’s Story, English translation, London, 1919): 


“To counterbalance my anti-Christian library, she gathered 
together one composed of the great masters of Catholic life— 
fathers, doctors, mystics, St. Jerome, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Teresa and many more. Above all, 
she read and re-read the New Testament; she never passed a 
day without meditating upon some passage from it. She thus 
acquired a reasoned and substantial faith. Knowing the 
opposing arguments, being possessed of her own replies to 
them, and strengthening perpetually the foundations of her 
creed, she established her faith indestructibly by the grace of 
God, made it impervious to attack, and was soon able to 
direct well-aimed thrusts at anyone who might seek to destroy 
Itc. 


That is something we can all do. We can all read the New Testa- 
ment, either whole, or in the selection of vital extracts in the Missal. 
We can all collect books about the faith, from C.T.S. pamphlets 
upwards; we can join Catholic libraries and bookclubs. Elizabeth 
Leseur lived a very full life, with much social activity, in so far as 
her health allowed, but she made time for God too; just as any 
busy housewife will find time for the things she really wants to do. 
I do not think it is so much a matter of finding time, as of knowing 


2. For a fuller account of the Leseurs, see articles in DOCTRINE AND LIFE by 
Mary Ryan in the issues for Oct.-Nov., 1952; Dec. 1952-Jan. 1953 and Dec. 
1956-Jan. 1957. 
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how to set about learning more of one’s faith, and wanting to do so. 
“In our day”, Elizabeth noted, ‘‘a learned woman can do much 
good”. The ideal she set before her was one for all of us: 


“By the serenity and strength I mean to acquire I will prove 
that Christian life is great and beautiful, and brings joy with it. 
By cultivating all the higher faculties of my mind, I will proclaim 
that God is the supreme intelligence and that those who serve 
him can draw endlessly on this blessed spring of intellectual 
and moral light’’. 


In 1899, she wrote: 


“T set myself to study philosophy and it interests me greatly. 
It throws light upon many things and puts my mind in order. 
I cannot understand why it is not made the crown of feminine 
education. What a woman so often lacks is true judgment, 
the habit of reasoning, the steady, individual working of the 
mind. Philosophy could give her all that, and strip from her 
so many prejudices and narrow ideas which she transmits 
religiously to her sons, to the great detriment of our country”’. 


A resolution made in 1906 is an ideal for every Catholic home 
and its mistress: 


“And in view of a greater good, even to watch over my bearing 
and my dress; to make myself attractive for God’s sake. To 
make my home liked, that it may be a centre of good influence; 


to let divers spirits congregate there and to make every effort 
to raise and enlighten them’’. 


Thinking along the same lines, Elizabeth noted that ‘simple 
contact can be the best preaching; it needs only a spark to start a 
great flame”. These ideas—the need to know the faith and to live 
it, the apostolate by word and by example—are for all of us and 
should be the inspiration given to Catholic youth by their teachers. 
If we love our faith, we want to share it with others; Catholic belief 
ought to lead to Catholic action. Yet it will not do so, unless it is 
firmly based upon prayer and penance; contemplation is the spring- 
board for the apostolate. And for that reason, I raise the question, 


are we really happy about contemporary Catholic popular prayer 
and devotion? 
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My personal view is that I sometimes feel that the blatant scandals 
of the past, which everyone knew were sins, were not less dangerous 
to the Church than our contemporary complacencies, which may 
be taken for piety but are actually a travesty of the majesty of 
Catholic truth. There is a subtle corruption in sentimental hymns, 
sugary prayers and libellous statues. There is a fundamental error 
in the pink and white statues of Our Lady; they show her as a 
simpering Miss Mim Mou’, not as she really is, the valiant woman 
of the Scriptures, bright with courage, bold with truth, Mother of 
God. 

These sentimental prayer books, the pious effusions of novenas, 
the Sacred Heart statues with the pincushion-like heart; these are 
not the Catholic faith, they are not something to live and die for; 
not only do they hinder our own spiritual life but they misrepresent 
us to the non-Catholic world. There is a desperate need not only 
for the liturgical revival but for the cultivation of critical standards 
in our spiritual life; not to buy the cheap-jack statues and crucifixes; 
not to say the sentimental prayers with their impossible emotional 
demands; not to sing the meaningless jingles of hymns. 

Perhaps cradle Catholics are less sensitive to these things than 
converts, to whom they come with shocking freshness. They are a 
definite barrier to the apostolate; the Sacred Heart statues and 
pictures will prevent a non-Catholic coming to grips with the splen- 
dour of the doctrine about the Sacred Heart; I have a convert friend 
who was half put off further investigation of the faith by a book of 
pious prayers given her by a well-meaning priest. And even if the 
cradle Catholic is not consciously worried by these things, there is 
the steady subconscious influence going on all the time, the effect 
of the second rate, the contrast between bad Catholic art and writing 
and first-class pagan art and writing. 

Catholic teachers of art and music have a grave responsibility 
to develop their students’ potentialities so that they may go forward 
in the work of bringing back the work of genius to the service of 
God and the Church. At the moment, we have either the sentimental 
effusions of repository art, or Christian artists trying to use non- 
Christian language in which to express Christian truth. The language 
of modern art is a pagan one, it has been developed quite apart 
from the Church, and is ignorant of Catholic concepts. We need 
to discover and develop art forms which are both Christian and 
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contemporary, which can state Catholic truth accurately and boldly 
in terms which are intelligible to modern men and attractive to 
them. 


If we do not do so, and leave it at the sentimental statues and 
prayers, then we may be brought to think that the faith is just pious 
feeling and not a reality to be apprehended by the intellect. We 
shall not follow Elizabeth Leseur in really studying and knowing 
the faith. In the same connection it is vitally necessary to return to 
the pure waters of the liturgy, to help young Catholics discover 
its riches and make use of it in their daily prayer. Again, we need 
translators who can turn the strong, virile Latin phrases into good 
and contemporary and not “‘pious” English. Compare the Latin 
of the prayers said after Mass and the Divine Praises at Benediction 
with the English to see something of the misrepresentation, the 
watering-down, that a translation can effect. Father Gerald Vann, 
O.P., has spoken strongly on the same process, in a more acute 
form, in the English version of the Litany of Our Lady. Archaisms 
are another cognate problem; I often wonder if the “‘hallowed” 
of the Lord’s Prayer means much to ordinary people since it has 
quite gone out of daily speech, whilst “‘trespasses” has changed its 
meaning. For me the latter word means the quite laudable business 
of poaching the preserved game of some wealthy plutocrat! 


Suffering 


Somebody said to me the: other day that Catholics never pray; 
they say prayers. And there is a danger of teaching children to do 
just this; to have a daily routine of said prayers and not develop 
from this admittedly essential basis to a proper spiritual life. It is 
easy to have a sort of superficial prayerfulness, but is it good enough 
for the rubs of ordinary life which can demand heroism? How good 
is the ordinary Catholic’s training in the science of prayer? Does 
it lead him to love God for himself and not for what he may 
hope to get out of him? 


Catholic children need to be prepared for the hazards and diffi- 
culties of the ascent to God, of living up to our faith. I quote St. 


Teresa of Avila on what loving God involves (an extract from the 
Way of Perfection): 
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““When God sees a soul who loves him greatly, he knows that 
soul can suffer much for him, whereas one who loves him little 
will suffer little. For my own part, I believe that love is the 
measure of our ability to bear crosses, whether great or small. 
So if you have this love, sisters, try not to let the prayers you 

_make to so great a Lord be words of mere politeness but brace 
yourselves to suffer what his Majesty desires’. 


Further on, she says: 


“Perfect souls are in no way repelled by trials, but rather 
desire them and pray for them and love them. They are like 
soldiers: the more wars there are, the better they are pleased, 
because they hope to emerge from them with the greater 
riches. If there are no wars, they serve for their pay, but they 
know they will not get very far on that’’. 


Teresa’s military example is somewhat out-of-date these days, 
for modern soldiers have little official hope of spoils, but the idea 
is of permanent validity. Likewise Elizabeth Leseur saw suffering as 
her special vocation and its place in the scheme of things: 


‘Union with Jesus Christ, which we shall realise in heaven in 
joy, is possible on earth in suffering. That is why those souls 
that have heard the mysterious and irresistible call of Christ, 
love suffering, and far from rejecting it with horror, desire it 
as the sweet forerunner of the Master, as an introduction to him. 
It is suffering that reveals the Cross to us, that opens the divine 
Heart to us, that gives us a glimpse of the supernatural world 
where nothing purely human can attain, which we will know 
fully only in eternity, but may know a little through suffering” 
(February 1912). 


That outlook is a very long way from the outlook of the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, where the end of life is seen as comfort, 
luxury and labour-saving devices. St. Teresa says quite bluntly that 
“to suppose that God would admit to his close friendship pleasure- 
loving people who are free from all trials is ridiculous’. 
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Baptismal Life 


It is an easy, cheap sneer to scoff at the idealism of youth. For 
youth wants danger, excitement, something to live for, it has a 
spirit of adventure and sacrifice; its idealism can be made the basis 
of adult holiness. Full Catholic living demands all the sacrifice 
and courage that a man can give: do we, in fact, present to young 
people the total and demanding challenge of the faith? Do we realise 
fully ourselves, or teach them, the dignity of baptism; do we proclaim 
the victory of the Cross and the power of the Holy Spirit? 


Adult converts in the early centuries of the Church’s history 
were left in no doubt of the new life of baptism. Reading the early 
writers on the subject, one gets a vivid impression of the results 
of the long period of instruction (of which traces remain in the 
Lenten liturgy), the sense of joining an élite, a special body of people, 
of the mystical death in the baptismal waters and the rising to a 
new life. Infant baptism may have blunted the realisation that tho 
person baptised “‘ought to think that he is coming to be the citizen 
of a new and great city, and he should, therefore, show great care in 
everything that is required of him before his enrolment in it” 
(Theodore of Mopsuestia). The early writers described the angels 
joining the human round the font to receive the newly-baptised 
into the company of the Church; the angels rejoiced and the devils 
trembled, as indeed they still do, but we may have lost a little of 
the realisation of the new life in Christ of the baptised and the new 
powers with which Christians are then invested. 


The restored liturgy of Holy Week may help us to recover the full 
realisation of what baptism means and likewise bring us back to 
meditation on the victory of the Cross and not merely on Our 
Lord’s human sufferings. Today so many forces of evil and in- 
difference are ranged against the Church, that each individual needs 
to remember the triumph of the Cross, that victory is already in 
our hands, even if we are still fighting all out. That indeed is the 


spirit of the liturgy, as Abbot Vonier pointed out in the Victory of | 


Christ. For the liturgy prays in the name of Christ’s victory; 
Christianity itself is the religion of victory, each Christian a fellow 


| 


| 


victor with Christ, sharing in the spoils which he has won. We — 


need to remember that: to make the stress apostolate and not 
apologetics; to train young Catholics not to give reasons against 
the objections to belief, but to go out with all the courage of the 
Cross to show forth the truth in their lives, their actions, their 
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words, to make the truth known and to desire to make it known. 

Again, it would seem we are not sufficiently aware of the power 
of the Holy Spirit, of the effects of Confirmation. Each year the 
Pentecost liturgy recalls the extreme violence of the first manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. If it is less dramatic these days, the same 
power is still there and meant to be used. 

Are young Catholics as zealous as young Communists, and if 
not, why not? Is their religion the background to their lives or its 
driving force? These are the basic questions for Catholic teachers 
today. We could lose the faith in this country, just as any individual 
can lose the faith: it is essential that we cultivate the expectant 
alertness of the men sitting up at night, loins girded, lights in their 
hands, waiting the Lord’s coming. 


THE NEW RITUAL 


THOMAS A. FINNEGAN 


Extensive Use of Vernacular 


HE was a smart schoolgirl of fifteen. ‘““Well, Deirdre’, said the 

S priest, ‘“‘you are now a Godmother, I believe”. “Yes, Father, 

since Sunday. I stood for Auntie Mary’s little boy”. ““What 

did you call him?” ‘Anthony Joseph Mary”. “Could you follow 

all that the priest did?” ‘“Well, in a kind of way. ’Twas all in Latin, 
except what we had to answer’’. 

Next time Deirdre is present at a Baptism she will have a different 
story. For on the first of this month there comes into force a new 
Ritual for Ireland which permits the priest to use  exten- 
sively the spoken language of the people in administering the 
sacraments of Baptism, Communion to the Sick, Extreme Unction, 
Matrimony; and also in the Visitation and Care of the Sick and 
Dying, and in the Funeral Service. 


The Use of Latin 


In the early ages the Church used the spoken language in the 
sacraments—Aramaic and Greek, then Latin. For centuries Latin 
was understood all over Europe. For a number of reasons the 
Church retained Latin for Mass and the sacraments long after it 
had ceased to be a spoken language. 

Each of the seven sacraments gives sanctifying grace, which is 
nothing less than a sharing in God’s own life. Two of them, Baptism 
and Penance, are intended primarily to give life to souls dead in 
sin—cut off from God. The other five are intended primarily for 
those who are already alive with the divine life; to these they impart 
an increase of sanctifying grace: they deepen and intensify the life 
already there. In addition, each sacrament carries with it special 
helps which we call “‘sacramental graces’. 

A sacrament gives grace by its own power, a power attached to 
the sacramental rite by Jesus Christ himself. This power is not 
affected by the language in which the words of the sacrament are 
spoken. In the rite of Baptism the words “I baptise thee in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” have the same 
effect whether they be spoken in Latin or English or Irish. Grace is 
conferred even though the person being baptised and the bystanders 


do not understand the tongue in which the priest pronounces the 
words. 
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This doctrine was challenged by the Protestant Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. In fact the whole Catholic doctrine of grace was 
challenged. According to Luther the sacraments do not impart grace 
at all. His theory was that a person can never really pass from the 
state of sin to the state of grace. How then can he be saved? By 
faith in Christ’s promises, said Luther. Starting from this false 
teaching Luther was forced to deny the grace-giving power of the 
sacraments. Sacraments were useful, he held, only as a means of 
arousing faith: their value was much the same as the value of a 
sermon. 

Accordingly the Reformers had to claim that the sacraments, if 
they are to be of any use at all, must of necessity be administered 
only in the spoken tongue of the people. The early Protestants saw 
also in the use of the vernacular a means of fostering in religion a 
spirit of nationalism intended to undermine loyalty to the See of 
Rome and break the unity of the Church. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the Church resisting efforts to introduce the 
vernacular in place of Latin which in those troubled days became 
a sign of unity under the Vicar of Christ. For many a generation 
to come arguments favouring a change from Latin remained tainted 
with the suspicion of heresy and false nationalism. 


Pastoral Problem 


At the same time the Church did not overlook the pastoral 
problem which arose from the use of a dead language in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments. The Council of Trent laid down that 
bishops and priests about to administer the sacraments should first 
(if need be and if it could be done conveniently) explain in the 
people’s tongue the power and the benefits of the sacraments in 
order that ‘“‘the faithful may approach the sacraments with greater 
reverence and devotion of mind”’. 

In recent times, when the danger of misunderstanding had passed, 
priests began to discuss and write about the advantages that would 
come of a greater use of the vernacular in the sacraments. In some 
instances concessions were sought from the Holy See and granted. 
In his encyclical Mediator Dei the late Pius XII expressed the 
attitude of the Church to such requests: “‘the adoption of the 
vernacular in quite a number of functions may prove of great benefit 
to the faithful. But to make such concessions is for the Apostolic 
See alone”. This encyclical was dated 20 November, 1947. Eight 
days later the Holy See granted to France a Latin-French Ritual. 
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Though this was not the first concession of its kind,” it marked the 
beginning of a series of Latin-Vernacular Rituals approved for 
different countries—among them Germany, Britain and the U.S.A., 
which received its Latin-English Ritual in 1954. Since that year, 
our new Ritual has been under consideration and in 1957 the Irish 
bishops appointed a committee of experts to prepare it. The com- 
mittee consisted of the Bishop of Ardagh, Canon McCarthy of 
Clonliffe College, Dr. McGarry and Dr. Montague, both of May- 
nooth. To prepare the Irish version another select committee was 
engaged, consisting of experienced translators representing the 
several dialects of the Irish language. These were Séamus Dalttn, 
Niall © Domhnaill, Padraic O Coinceannain, Séamas O Cathasaigh 
and Father Colman O Huallachain, O.F.M. In December 1959 
the new Ritual received the approval of Rome. 


Advantages of Vernacular 


Experience in other countries has shown that the new concessions 
have helped much to bring people to a fuller understanding of the 
sacraments and a deepening of faith in their power. Germany got 
her new Ritual in 1950. Seven years later Father Balthazar Fischer, 
a German priest, told a gathering of Irish priests at Glenstal how 
it was received by the Catholics of his country: 


“Tt is true that at the very beginning one could notice a startled 
look, especially among the older people. However, this changed 
very soon, and over and over again we heard the faithful 
express their joy that at last they are able to understand what 
the Church is doing when she confers the sacraments and 
sacramentals, and they are able to join in the prayers and 
ceremonies in an entirely new way’’.? 


The marriage ceremony especially, said the German priest, now 
makes a deep impression not only on the bridal couple but on all 
the assembled guests. 


1. Pius XI had permitted the use of bilingual Rituals in certain German- 
speaking dioceses where special efforts were in progress to make the Liturgy— 
that is the Church’s public worship of which the sacraments form part—a living 
force in the everyday lives of Catholics. And from the year 1941 the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith had ordered the preparation of 
bilingual Rituals for a number of missionary countries. 

2. “Impressions of the German Ritual” by Balthazar Fischer, The Furr ow, 
October, 1957, p. 668. 
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The Marriage Liturgy 


Our own rite of Matrimony will be no less impressive from now 
on, for it is in this that the most notable changes have been made. 

After the Sign of the Cross, the first words of the ceremony are 
these, spoken by the priest to the pair about to be married: “‘Dear 
children of God, you are come today to seal your love for each 
other before God and in the presence of these witnesses’’. In the 
short address which follows, the priest sets out the Church’s teaching 
on marriage in simple but impressive words which end in a prayer 
that the peace of Christ may ever dwell in their home. Immediately 
comes the exchange of consent, after which the priest says: ‘““Now 
that you are united in holy Matrimony, join your hands. . .’’, thus 
indicating the precise moment at which the bridal couple have 
become husband and wife. The old-fashioned expression “‘thereto 
I plight thee my troth” has been cut out; so also has the phrase 
(deemed superfluous): “if holy Church will it permit’. 

Another new feature draws all who are present into the actual 
ceremony. Midway in the marriage the priest addresses them in 
these words: “I call upon all of you here present to be witnesses of 
this holy union: ‘What God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder’.”’ 

Perhaps the most impressive addition is the three-fold blessing 
invoked upon the newly-married couple at the end of the ceremony. 
The blessing concludes thus: 


May the peace of Christ dwell always in your hearts and in your 
home. May you be blessed in your work and enjoy its fruits. 


May the Lord grant you the harvest of a good life. So may 
you serve Him faithfully in his kingdom on earth and merit 
the reward of his kingdom in heaven. Amen. 


The Baptismal Liturgy 


At Baptism now most of what the priest says may be in English 
or Irish. Sponsors and others present will understand in a new way 
the meaning of the most important event in the life of a Christian. 
Deirdre, when next she attends a Baptism, will grasp the full 
meaning of what was said over her Godchild; she will also be 
helped to realise that the words being now said over this infant were 
addressed to herself fifteen years ago, and still bind her. 

One fact which Baptism should now bring home more vividly to 
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those present is how real the devil is and the concern of the Church 
to thwart the designs he has upon every child born into the world. 
In the first moments of the ceremony they will see the priest blowing 
three times on the face of the child and hear him commanding the 
unclean spirit to go forth and give place to the Holy Spirit. A little 
later, in the course of a prayer said while extending his hand over 
the child, the priest asks God to “‘break every snare of Satan that 
held” this child. Again, after giving the infant a taste of blessed 
salt as a sign that faith should preserve him from the corruption of 
sin, the priest, this time using Latin, issues two formal commands 
to the devil to depart from the child of God who has been called 
to share the grace-life of Jesus Christ. Then signing the child on 
the forehead he says: “‘Then never dare, accursed demon, to profane 
this sign of the holy cross which we mark upon his forehead. Through 
the same Christ Our Lord. Amen”. ; 

The use of the spoken tongue during Baptism will make clear to 
all the meaning of certain symbolic actions. For example: when 
the priest places the end of his stole on the child, the words he says 
will show that he is leading the child into the Church; the placing 
of the white garment on the head of the child is explained by the 
meaningful prayer recited by the priest: ““Take this white garment; 
wear it still unstained before the judgment-seat of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you may have eternal life. Amen’’. 

In the rite of Baptism Latin must still be retained by the priest in 
the blessing of the salt, in the exorcisms (formal commands to the 
devil), in pronouncing the form of the sacrament (the baptismal 
words said while water is being poured on the head of the child) 
and in the words used at the anointings. 

Children and adolescents should be encouraged to attend Baptisms 
from time to time. This ceremony will always find a mysterious 
echo in their souls, and will impress upon them more vividly than 
any talk or filmstrip the tremendous things that happened at their 
own Baptism, and still remain. What difference does it make that 
the child at the Font may be unknown to them? In a few moments 
it will be re-born a brother or sister of Christ, and, by the same birth, 
will become their brother or sister. 


Childbirth and Death 


The ceremony of “Churching” or Blessing of a Woman 
after Childbirth may now be carried out in the vernacular 
(with the exception of the words of blessing at the end). It now has 
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the Magnificat, our Lady’s song of joy, which may be substituted 
for Psalm 23. The insertion of the Magnificat is intended to emphasise 
the joyful character of this ceremony and show how untrue it is 
that childbirth involves some uncleanness which has to be taken 
away by “‘churching”’. Joy is also the keynote of the beautiful prayer 
which the priest may now say in the mother’s tongue: 


Almighty and everlasting God, who through the motherhood 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary didst turn the pains of Christian 
mothers into joy; look with favour upon this thy servant who 
in her happiness comes to thy holy church to offer thanks to 
Thee and grant that after this life she and her child may through 
the merits and intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary attain 
to the joys of everlasting life. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


For the mother who has lost her child there is a special blessing 
which includes a comforting prayer that God, lover of innocence, 
who has called her child to himself may give her strength to overcome 
her sorrow and take up again her tasks in life so that she may be 
one day united with her child in the joys of heaven. 


As already mentioned, the use of the spoken tongue is allowed 
to a generous extent in the Last Sacraments and in the Funeral 
Service. A new and very moving prayer for the bereaved at the 
graveside will lighten many a heavy heart: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, God of all consolation, whose heart was 
moved to tears at the grave of Lazarus, look now with com- 
passion on thy servants who are sorely grieved by their loss. 
Strengthen in their hearts the spirit of faith to accept this 
cross from thy loving hands. Give to their troubled hearts and 
to the hearts of all men the light of hope that they may so live 
as one day to be united again where tears shall be wiped away, 
in the kingdom of thy love. Who livest and reignest for ever 
and ever. Amen.? 


3. Collectio Rituum: ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus 
dioecesibus Hiberniae is published by M. H. Gill and Son, Upper O’Connell 
St., Dublin, 1. It is a triumph for Irish publishing, superbly printed and bound. 
It is produced in rexine binding at 27/6 and in leather, with gilt edges and 
lettering, at 37/6. 


SEPTUAGESIMA: THE CALL 
OF GOD’ 


+ HENRI JENNY 


GENERAL MEANING 


HE essential clue to the meaning of the Christian Year lies 
in the fact that each year’s liturgical cycle effects “the work 
of our Redemption” (Secret, Ninth Sunday after Pentecost). 

For it is not just an exposition of doctrine or a moral code or, even, 
a mere re-telling of the story of Christ’s life, which the Liturgy 
offers. It does much more than that, it renews, achieves once more, 
the Masterpiece: the Great Work of our Salvation. It is through the 
Liturgy that the life of Christ is mysteriously continued and deepened 
in his Church. 

At the very centre of this Mystery we find ‘“‘Jesus, Dead-and- 
Risen”, consequently, he is also at the centre of the whole year. 
Lent and Easter will permit us to unite ourselves to him in a new 
way. But to condition and prepare us for this great work, the Church 
has instituted the period known as Septuagesima: Easter is on the 
horizon, only about seventy days distant from us. 

After the joyful expectations of Advent, Christmas brought us 
the wonder of the Incarnation. God is in our midst. We have already 
benefited by the presence of Jesus Christ. It is not enough, however, 
that he should be here: he has come to re-make the world, and now 
he wants to begin work. Jesus has just turned thirty, he is about to 
commence his ministry; he is going to labour for the Redemption 
of the world. 

This difficult undertaking must be based on solid foundations. 
Here a problem presents itself: Is it really true that we need to be 
redeemed? Are we captives, then, that we should need ‘“‘ransom’’? 
Doubtless, Advent did tell us of that deep mysterious longing 
within us which calls increasingly for a God-Saviour, but this 
immense desire was not analysed. We were but sick children to 
whom the doctor gives no explanations.... Now that we have 


attained to adult age, the time has come for us to learn what it is 
all about. 


1. The following pages are translated by Sister M. Philomena, L.S.A., 


from the review Equipes Enseignantes, with the kind permission of the editor 
and of the author. 
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This God who has been given to us wants to effect a New Creation; 
he will not do so without us. He wants us to know the root-source 
of our evils, and the root-source of their cure. Septuagesima is the 
serious season of that adult life to which the great joys of the 
Pasch trace their origin. Let us accept its austerities, they are the 
unavoidable path to promised gladness. 


Knowledge of our sinfulness. 

Faith in divine mercy. 

The Collect of the Mass for Septuagesima sets the tone 
(see Missal). 


ADAM, NOAH, ABRAHAM 


It is useful to know that the Church requires the reading of the 
Breviary from those of her priests who are responsible for imparting 
to the faithful the substance of what they have learned. At this 
season the readings are from the Book of Genesis and deal with the 
origins of religion among men. It is the Book of Faith and Wisdom 
and explains much of the general meaning of the world’s history. 

The three great names are: Adam, Noah, Abraham. 

(a) ADAM. The first morning of the world is evoked, and a 
Creation which had come perfect from the Creator’s hands (first 
prophecy of Holy Saturday). This humanity, created for happiness, 
unity and harmony between God and man, loses the sense and 
secret of its state. It covets possession of an extraordinary marvel 
reserved to God: the mysterious ““knowledge of good and evil’. 
It seeks to acquire a total independence which would make it equal 
to the Divinity: ‘““You shall be like God’’. Through this mad attempt 
humanity was lost: union with God was sundered, division reigned 
among men, instincts were loosed; Cain slays Abel, sin is multiplied. 
Immense distress (see Introits for Septuagesima and Sexagesima). 

But there is also a promise of liberation after a difficult struggle 
between the Seed of the Woman and the City of Satan. The Saviour 
would be born in the very bosom of this fallen humanity: the Mercy 
of the Incarnation. 

(b) Noau. Further evidence of the iniquity which filled the world. 
*‘All flesh had corrupted its way’ and “‘the thought of men’s heart 
was bent upon evil’. God reveals himself as a “‘moral’’ God, that is, 
as being interested in the inner reform of the human soul—a God 
not satisfied with formalities or purely external sacrifices. God judges 
and punishes. 
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But, above all, he saves: Noah’s Ark is a figure of the Church and 
of Baptism (second prophecy, Holy Saturday). 

(c) ABRAHAM. “‘Father of believers’, he has encountered God. 
He has taken the road which will eventually lead to the Church. 
He obeyed God, and received the “Promise”. He knew that through 
him God blessed all his mysterious posterity, and in it, through 
Christ, Son of Abraham, the entire world (third prophecy, Holy 
Saturday). 


THE THREE STATIONS 


We shall see more fully during Lent that a Station, in liturgical 
parlance, is the gathering of the Roman Church around the Pope 
in a chosen place: basilica or parish centre. The churches in which 
the Stations of these three Sundays are held place us under the 
protection of the three best-known patrons of Rome; they were 
specially invoked by the Roman Church in the perilous days of 
barbarian invasion. It was at this epoch (sixth century) that the 
season of Septuagesima was instituted: 


St. Lawrence, Martyr-deacon, for Septuagesima Sunday. 

St. Paul, Apostle of the Gentiles, whose remembrance fills the 
various texts of Sexagesima. 

St. Peter, first Pope, for Quinquagesima. 


THE TEXTS 


The texts are particularly grave and stirring. A practical study of 
them can be made by grouping them into series. 

The Introits and Collects emphasise the tragic situation of man 
delivered up to sin and its consequences: death, sickness, wars and 
tribulations of all kinds: “‘The sorrows of death have surrounded 
me’’. “Our belly hath cleaved to the earth. . . .”’ Note some of these 
striking formulas and these cries of distress. (To help us to a better 
understanding of the thought of the Church, we might draw 
inspiration from the admirable Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, 
chapters | and 2). 

But at the same time Christians know that God is good and they 
call upon his mercy: “I will love thee, O Lord, my strength”. ““Thy 
wonders our fathers have declared to us... .” 


The Gospels tell us of God’s appeal to our faith and his promises 
of salvation. 
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(a) The labourers of the eleventh hour (Septuagesima). Two 
outstanding lessons (1) God is good. It is this goodness alone which 
Saves us, and not his justice, because we cannot merit and, so to 
speak, purchase our liberation. The labourer who gets his penny, 
however little the amount of work he has done, receives a wage 
higher than is normally due. It is important for us to realise, before 
the great redemptive work, that ‘‘everything is grace’’, that God 
is at the helm, and that we must enter into and let ourselves be 
carried by the current of his merciful love: “‘Is thy eye evil because 
I am Goop?” (2) Nevertheless, we must get to work as soon as we 
hear the divine call: “Why do you stand here all day idle?” ‘““No 
man hath hired us’. “‘Go you also into my vineyard’. 

(b) The Sower (Sexagesima). Similar lessons to those of the 
preceding Sunday. God is the Sower. It is he who takes the initiative 
(1) It is the seed cast by him which will in its own time, and according 
to our dispositions, produce the hoped-for fruit. (2) But we must 
do our share of this saving work by an attentive, active and faithful 
reception of the “Word of Faith’. 

(c) The Passion is announced (Quinquagesima). We are going up 
to Jerusalem, the city that kills the prophets. Jesus is soon to die. 
The Messiah will triumph over death, but by accepting it in solidarity 
with us: Mystery of the Passion, mystery which our blind eyes 
perceive with difficulty, hence Jesus cures the “‘man born blind”’. 

The Epistles urge us to take practical resolutions, austere at 
first sight, but vivifying and fruitful. 

(a) Comparison with the athlete (1 Cor. 9:24 to 10:5). It is not 
enough to begin, we must run the full race and obtain the prize: 
“T chastise my body and bring it into subjection’’. Necessity of 
self-denial in view of the prize to be won. The abstinence of the 
wrestler is proportioned to the wreath of victory. 

(b) The adventures, tribulations and extraordinary graces of St. 
Paul (Sexagesima, 2 Cor. 9:19 to 12:9). A wonderful page demanding 
close study is given us by the Church as a final lesson: ““My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for strength is made perfect in weakness”’. 
Therefore must Christians not only seek the consolation which 
helps them to bear their trials, but must discover in their very 
distress the secret of the ‘‘Gift of God”. Such is the marvel of 
Christianity. Lent will put it before us even more strikingly in the 
example of Christ himself. 

(c) In praise of Charity (Quinquagesima, 1 Cor. 13). Another 
well-known page from St. Paul. Love of neighbour as the apostle 
here describes it surpasses all talents, all spiritual gifts. In imitation 
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of the One who “loved us unto death”, the Christian will find 
charity a means of saving all his brothers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If we have been attentive to the lessons taught by the particular 
climate of this short but important period, we shall have already 
learned two things: 

First, that we are plunged in misery. There is evil in the world, 
and sin is all around us. We have need of God. This has long been 
sensed by mankind, and more particularly in our own age when 
the world’s very progress would seem at first sight to increase the 
possibility of evil. We should, therefore, begin with this fact and 
diminish in no way its weight and import, else we shall not even 
guess at the depths of the love which wills to save us. 

Secondly, that the Church is not obstructed by the deplorable 
condition of the world, for God wills our salvation, and it is from 
him alone that it will come, through the free gift of his mercy: 
God is Goop, and is going to use the very consequences of evil in 
order to bring us the marvellous solution of his conquering Passion. 


Films on the Liturgy 


The Camera Centre, Burgh Quay, Dublin, has acquired the two lovely 
16 m.m. black and white sound films on the liturgy of Holy Week which 
have been mentioned from time to time in DocrrINE AND LiFe. One of 
them is Holy Week, the other Easter Vigil. They run for thirty minutes 
each, the commentary (originally written by A. M. Roguet, O.P.) is 
superbly spoken in English by Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M. Holy Week 
describes and explains the liturgy of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday, while Easter Vigil (one of the loveliest religious films ever 
made) deals with the ceremonies of Holy Saturday. 


CHRONICLE 


LITURGICAL CONGRESS AT GLENSTAL : 
11-12 APRIL, 1961 


Theme of the Congress: PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS. 


The Congress is being held under the patronage of the Most Reverend 


Thomas Morris, Archbishop of Cashel. The matter will be distributed 
amongst the speakers as follows: 


THE MASS IN THE PARISH, OUR IRISH HERITAGE, AND 
ITS FURTHER ENRICHMENT IN THE INSTRUCTION OF 
1958: 
Most Reverend William Conway, Titular Bishop of Neve and 
Auxiliary Bishop to the Archbishop of Armagh. 
PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS: THEOLOGICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES FROM MEDIATOR DEI AND OTHER RECENT PAPAL 
DOCUMENTS: 
Reverend Pére A. M. Roguet, O.P., co-director of the Centre 
de Pastorale Liturgique, Paris. 
MUSIC AT MASS (under which heading is included the music for 
Sung Mass and also suitable vernacular hymns): 
Reverend Kieran O’Gorman, St. Flannan’s College, Ennis, 
Director of Church Music in the Diocese of Killaloe. 
THE MASS IN EDUCATION: 
Reverend Michael Tynan, Diocesan Examiner in the diocese of 
Limerick. 
Reverend Charles Agnew, professor in St. Mac Nissi’s College, 
Garron Tower, Co. Antrim. 
OFFERING THE MASS: THE INNER ATTITUDE OF THE 
ANCIENT WAY, A STUDY OF THE SECRET PRAYERS OF 
THE MISSAL: 
Reverend Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Congress Secretary, 
Monk of Glenstal Abbey. 


As in previous years there will be time for discussion of the papers and 
of points raised by participants in the Congress. There will be a display 
of films and filmstrips. Priests are asked to make their own hotel bookings 
in Limerick; if so desired, arrangements for Masses will be made by the 
Congress Secretary. Congress bookings should be made directly to the 
Congress Secretary, St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal, Murroe, Co. Limerick. 
Telephone: Murroe 3. 


Dom PLacip Murray, O.S.B. 
Congress Secretary. 
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RELIGIOUS FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 


This is the third survey of religious filmstrips and slides which Mr. Desmond 
Brennan has prepared for readers of DOCTRINE AND LiFE. His survey is 
rigorously selective rather than exhaustive and he has given special emphasis 
to material which features the traditional masterpieces of Christian art. All 
the filmstrips and slides listed here are in colour. President of the Apostolica 
Film Group, London, he is a well-known authority on visual aids. He is at 
present at work on a lengthy documentation entitled The Visual Presentation 
of Religious Truths. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


The Illustrated Life of Christ: a series of filmstrips, ca. 30 frames in 
each, $85 for series, by CATHOLIC VISUAL AID SERVICE. This is the first 
Catholic presentation of the life of Christ through the medium of live 
photography-—in the sense that the photographs are of people enacting 
the scenes represented. Technically, this series is of a very high order, 
the quality in colour processing is particularly commendable, comparing 
favourably with the CONCORDIA series reviewed here in a previous survey. 

The Parables of Our Lord: a series of eight filmstrips, 25 frames in each, 
21/- per strip, by ANCORA. The individual titles are: The Sower, The 
Wedding Garment, The Ten Virgins, The Talents, The Good Samaritan, 
The Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin, Dives and Lazarus, The Prodigal Son. 
These strips are produced in excellent colour drawings, similar to the 
Creed series in style. Each parable is followed by a portrayal of its 
application to everyday Christian life. The English translation of the 
accompanying booklets should be ready by Christmas. 

The Gospel of Low Sunday Explained: filmstrip, 56 frames, 20/-, by 
DON BOSCO FILMSTRIPS. 


THE LITURGY 


THE MASS AND THE SACRAMENTS 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: a two-part filmstrip, 50 double frames, 
approx. 70/-, by FiBo. A filmstrip with some commendable novel features. 
There is a good introduction on the nature of sacrifice. Intended primarily 
for school children, the filmstrip should have equally good results with 
grown-ups. The live photography is excellent in quality, though the 
occasional illustrations from contemporary religious art may prove a 
little extreme for the conservative-minded teacher. 

Mass in the Slavonic Rite: 50 slides with LP record, no price given, by 
CHRISTOPHORUS. According to a Benedictine friend, an expert on the 
Eastern Liturgy, these slides—all of exquisite quality—give an excellent 

The Mysteries of the Rosary: a filmstrip of 25 double frames, 42/-, by 
ENPECE. The mysteries of the Rosary as depicted by the old masters, 
including Giotto and El Greco. 
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treatment of the Slavonic Mass. The choral rendering is very inspiring. 
The commentary is spoken in German. 

The Seven Sacraments: seven single-frame strips, each with LP record, 
by Holy Family College; distributors: Fearon Publishers. The series 
attempts to expound the doctrine and describe the ritual of the sacraments. 
The live photography is very well defined, though unfortunately inter- 
spersed with rather shoddy repository art. The recorded commentaries 
have been composed on sound pedagogic principles and the series should 
prove very useful. No printed notes are supplied. 


Baptism and the New Creation: two filmstrips with LP recorded com- 
mentary, ca. $27, CATECHETICAL GUILD. This is an outstanding production, 
one which affords considerable insight into the meaning of Baptism as 
re-birth into the Christian life. Part one (76 frames; 40 mins.) describes 
the Creation, the Garden of Eden and the promise of a new Paradise. 
Part two (87 frames; 46 mins.) presents the Easter Vigil in terms of the 
new creation effected in Baptism. This filmstrip and record is indeed a 
credit to Father Louis Gales of Minnesota. It should prove very useful in 
seminaries, training colleges and the upper reaches of secondary and 
vocational schools. 


The Sacrament of Holy Orders: 25 slides, approx. £4, by INSTITUT FUR 
FILM UND BILD. These slides are in flawless colour, and are expertly mounted 
in glass. The close-ups of the ordination ceremony afford an intimate 
view not easily obtained by the layman. In clarity and definition, this is 
the finest production on Holy Orders to come our way. 

Ordination of a Priest: 24 slides, 6/- each packet of three; by the Friars, 
Aylesford. These lovely slides record an ordination ceremony performed 
by Bishop Cowderoy on 16 July, 1960; they pin-point the salient features 
of the ceremony. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR 

Christmas: a filmstrip of 24 double frames, 42/-, by ENPEcE. A filmstrip 
composed of reproductions of Nativity paintings by the old masters. A 
superb production. 

Easter: a filmstrip of 25 frames, 42/-, by ENPECE. This exquisite filmstrip 
is made of reproductions of many old masters on Our Lord’s Passion and 
Resurrection. Icons, enamels and tapestries are featured, as well as 
paintings. The colour reproduction in this and the preceding strip is 
excellent. 

The Epiphany: a filmstrip of 30 frames, 15/-, by DON BOSCO FILMSTRIPS. 


OUR LADY: THE ROSARY 


The Litany of Loreto: two filmstrips, 25 double frames in each, 4 guineas, 
by ENPzcE. This filmstrip illustrates each invocation of the Litany of 
Loreto with a reproduction of a masterpiece of Christian art. 
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The Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary: 18 slides, sold in sets of three, at 
6/- per set, by the Friars, Aylesford. Reproductions of the exquisite 
ceramics of the Rosary walk in Aylesford Friary, Kent. 

The Glorious Mysteries of the Rosary: a filmstrip of 63 frames, 25/-, by 
DON BOSCO FILMSTRIPS. 


CHURCH HISTORY: LIVES OF SAINTS 


Church History: three filmstrips, of ca. 40 frames each, 21/- per strip, 
by DON BOSCO FILMSTRIPS. From St. Peter to Pope Pius XII. 

St. Francis of Assisi: a filmstrip of 25 double frames, 42/-, by ENPECE. 
The saint’s life in pictures painted by a Chinese artist. 

St. Vincent de Paul: a filmstrip, approx. 50 frames, 25/-, by DON BOSCO 
FILMSTRIPS. 


ADDRESSES AND OTHER INFORMATION 


ANCORA FILMSTRIPS, Mayor de Gracia, 54, Barcelona, Spain. 

CATECHETICAL GUILD EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 260 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul, 2, Minnesota, U.S.A.? 

CATHOLIC VISUAL AID SERVICE, 6420 Newgard Avenue, Chicago 
26, Illinois, U.S.A. 

CHRISTOPHORUS, Verlag Herder, Hermann-Herderstrasse 4, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, Germany. 

DON BOSCO FILMSTRIPS, St. Dominic Savio House, Bollington, 
near Macclesfield, Cheshire, England. 

ENPECE, Koningslaan, 54, Amsterdam 2, Holland. 

FIBO, Beeldonderwijs, Zeist, Holland. 

FRIARS, THE, Aylesford, near Maidstone, Kent, England. 

HOLY FAMILY COLLEGE: the strips are distributed by Fearon 
Publishers, 2450 Filmore St., San Francisco 15, California, U.S.A. 

INSTITUT FUR FILM UND BILD, Leopoldstrasse, 175, Miinchen, 
23, Germany. 

Messrs. FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE DISTRIBUTORS, Ltd. 3a 
Harrington Road, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, England, are 
agents and distributors for the continental producers listed above. They 
are also co-producers of the Aylesford filmstrips. Messrs. J. J. ROCHE, 
of 50 Lower O’Connell St., Dublin are the agents and distributors for 


Ireland. Catalogues of filmstrips and projectors may be had from Messrs. 
Roche on application. 


1. We have been asked by Editions du Berger, Paris, to inform our readers 
that the Cathechetical Guild have acquired the sole rights, for U.S.A., Britain 
and Ireland, of the three-part filmstrip on Holy Week reviewed in DOCTRINE 
AND Lire last June (p. 145). An English commentary is in preparation. Messrs 
J. J. Roche, Dublin, are Irish agents for Catechetical Guild.—Editor. 
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Our twentieth digest covers documents published in the OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO during the months of September and October, 1960. Everything 
which is of merely sectional or local interest is omitted, everything else 
which has a bearing on the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father 
Austin Flannery, O.P., is responsible for the summaries and translations. 
All direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


THE LORD’S DAY 


On 8 September, 1960 the Holy Father sent a letter to the Bishop of 
Bergamo, on the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress which was about 
to be held there. In the course of the letter he said: 


The third commandment, Keep holy the Lord’s day, is the theme 
of your Eucharistic Congress. You will hear it repeated frequently, 
and will study it under its several aspects, you will measure the 
gravity of the obligations it imposes on every Christian and, in 
particular, on employers and those who frame the laws governing 
labour. 

A very great source of disappointment is the almost complete 
silence which, at times and in certain quarters, shrouds this com- 
mandment and makes men forget it, as if it were a thing of the past. 
The ancient and most fervent commentators on the Bible were at one 
in presenting the story of creation in a vivid, expressive way, calculated 
to underline the significance of the Lord’s rest and to invite all men 
to imitate it, as an expression of interior rest, joy and serenity and 
as a foretaste of eternal happiness. Present-day worldliness, on the 
other hand, is weary and distracted by the constantly-changing 
seductions that surround us, by their futility and deceit. It makes 
men forget their relationship with God the Creator and Jesus the 
Redeemer and source of life to the human race. O, the fervour 
and triumph of Christian feasts in our parishes of long-ago, where 
the Sunday was truly the day of perfect and peaceful rejoicing, the 
day of the Lord and the temple of the Lord, a day of recollection, of 
prayer, of religious instruction and of good works inspired by 
assistance at Mass, the life-giving centre of worship and practice 
of the Christian life (Oss. Rom., 12-13 September, 1960). 


ECUMENICAL COUNCIL: AN INVITATION TO SEMINARIANS 


On 13 September, 1960 the Holy Father visited the students of Rome’s 
Major Seminary at their Summer residence outside Rome. In the course 
of his address to them he said that from Christ in the Gospels and in the 
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Eucharist the priesthood draws “‘its nourishment, its strength, its beauty 
and its glory”. He went on to speak of the Church and of how Christ had 
instituted the priesthood “as the foundation of his Church”. He then 
spoke of the ecumenical council and told his listeners that it would touch 
them very closely. He went on: 


At the commencement of your priestly lives you will be called 
upon to share in the administration of this extraordinary Epiphany 
or, rather, of this new Pentecost. It is only right that from now on 
you should take a more lively interest in it. 


Think of the unity of the Church, which well merits the title of 
“sacrament of unity”.... Think of the holiness of the Church, 
whose triumph is best assured by the exemplary lives of her priests, 
first of all, and then by the lives of millions and millions of souls 
consecrated to love and sacrifice. .. . Think of the catholicity of the 
Church, everywhere diffused, even in the furthest parts of the earth, 
varied in its rites but unified in its universal structure and organisation. 
. .. Lastly, there is the mark of the apostolicity of the Church, of 
dynamic and powerful energy, a fire from heaven destined to light 
the entire world. ... What a vast picture.... 


It is the measure of the task that lies before the ecumenical council. 
It is vast enough to cover everything which has a bearing on those 
four marks of the Church. It commands attention, not in the way 
that the history of the past does, but for the light it will throw on 
how best—in the light of experience—to carry out the will of Jesus 
Christ and to accomplish the ardent desire of his heart: ‘I am come 


to cast fire on the earth: and what will I, but that it be kindled?” 
(Luke 12:49). 


We call, therefore, on seminarians. ... We expect from you a 
serene, vital sharing in spirit in the preparation for the great event. 
We would like your example to be followed by all the seminaries of 
the world, to whom news of this morning’s happy meeting will come. 

Your share should be two-fold: a keen interest in the preparation 
of the Council, and intensive personal and communal prayer that 
the grace of Our Lord would go before and enlighten and enkindle 
all who have been asked, or who may be asked, to contribute their 
knowledge or counsel to the conciliar deliberations. 


He added that for several months there had been many meetings and 
a great deal written on the forthcoming council. He did not want them 
to neglect their ordinary work of preparation for the priesthood, but 
he asked clerical students to prepare for the council by intensive prayer 
and by more fervent lives. ‘Pray, then, dear sons, pray for the council 
every day” (Oss. Rom., 14 September, 1960). 
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CHRIST AND THE TEENAGER 


On 29 September, 1960 the Holy Father addressed a group of Italian 
teenage members of Catholic Action. In the course of his address he said 
that the theme of the teenager finds mention several times in the Gospel: 


At one time it is a call to absolute generosity, as when Jesus 
invites the young man to leave all things and follow him. And he looks 
at him in the eyes and shows his affection for him: ‘‘looking on him, 
he loved him” (Mark 10:21). 

On another occasion it is resurrection which is commanded, 
authoritatively, restoring to life two young people in the flower of 
youth, snatching them from death... . 

On yet another occasion it is an invitation to collaboration, a sort 
of foretaste of Catholic Action in its function of co-operation with 
the sacred Hierarchy. In the miracle of the multiplication of bread, 
it was a boy who gave to the Lord the few loaves and fishes which 
he needed for his divine designs (John 7:14). 

See, therefore, dear daughters, how Christ loves your age-group 
and what he expects of you. There is something that you should 
know well, should be convinced of, and should try to get your con- 
temporaries to understand. It is that the purpose of life is not to 
withdraw into oneself, into egoism and frivolity. It is to expand, to 
build up, to do good. 

And that is not inertia, laziness or paralysis, but generosity and 
eagerness. That is what Jesus expects from you, that is what his 
humble Vicar asks of you, the Pope who is now speaking to you. 

Jesus invites you to practice generosity, as he invited the young 
man in the Gospel. For some of you, called to higher ideals, that 
may be a matter of putting into literal practice the words of the 
Gospel: ‘“‘go, sell what thou hast ... and come, follow me” (Mark 
10:21). 

There is nothing more beautiful than a religious and missionary 
vocation. But of all, without distinction, he demands this generosity: 
to leave behind the attitudes and the empty conventions of the world 
in order to serve him in greater proximity, to know him more 
intimately, to love and make him loved more intensely. Certainly, 
all this demands a sacrifice, but nobody could best you teenagers in 
ardent service of the Lord, with fervent heart, clear mind, tenacious 
will and a generosity which knows no bounds. 

Jesus invites you to life, as he called the adolescent in the Gospel, 
to the joy of living-in grace, of knowing oneself for a living temple 
of the Most Holy Trinity, who live in the souls of the just. A life of 
prayer, of confession and spiritual direction; a life of Mass and of 
frequent and increasingly devout Communion; a life of fidelity to 
God’s commandments, because only thus can one be sure of main- 
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taining contact with the very source of life, Jesus the Saviour.... 

Jesus invites you to collaborate with him, as he invited the adolescent 
in the Gospel, to offer your strength, your work and your intelligence 
for the spread of his Kingdom. Let nobody think she is not ready 
for it. With five loaves and two fishes Jesus fed a large crowd, and 
he can also make use of your contribution to the apostolate, however 
small it be, and can work wonders with it. Let all of you be sensible 
of the holy desire to help Jesus by collaborating with the Catholic 
Hierarchy. Do whatever is asked of you, taking part in the life of 
the associations, with all their activities, doing your best to sow the 
seeds of good example in your own neighbourhoods (Oss. Rom., 
1 October, 1960). 


THE FORMATION OF SEMINARIANS 


The Holy Father sent a letter, dated 20 September, 1960, to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin for the centenary of Dublin’s Major Seminary, Holy 
Cross College, Clonliffe. In the course of the letter, speaking of the clerical 
students, he said: 


Let these young men give themselves wholeheartedly to the 
formation of religious piety in their hearts .. . for on this rests the 
whole concept of a life lived according to Christ’s laws and, even 
more so, of all priestly activity. For ‘“‘unless young men are formed 
from an early age in the ways of piety and religion, they will never 
persevere fully in ecclesiastical discipline, except they are given 
great and, indeed, singular help by Almighty God” (Conc. Trid., 
Sess. 23, De Ref., c. 18): 

Inside these wails let them, as if they were engaged in a competition, 
set about the acquisition of the virtues which should be theirs as 
men, as Christians and as priests. Let them plant them so deeply 
in their souls that, when they go out amongst their people it will not 
be they who will be changed—overcome by the contagion of evil— 
but the others, for they will inspire them to the practice of virtue by 
their example. To this end, they should be so carefully schooled in 
theological, philosophical and sociological knowledge that they will 
be able easily to refute the contrary teachings of present-day 
experts. Nor should they hold profane knowledge in little esteem, 
lest they fall below the common level of educated men (Oss. Rom., 
13 October, 1960). 


DEFENDING CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


On 25 October, 1960, the Holy Father addressed the members of the 
Roman Rota on the occasion of the commencement of the juridical year. 
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Remarking that most of the work of the Rota was taken up with marriage 
cases, he went on to speak of the present-day attacks on the sanctity of 
marriage: 


There is no doubt that in our time the dangers to family life 
increase imperceptibly and that attacks on it are becoming increasingly 
vigorous. And this is now happening in a way which is more insistent, 
more seductive and more deceptive than ever before. 

The Church has never failed to raise the alarm on high in the 
face of dangerous surrenders of the consciences of the community 
or of individuals in a matter so delicate and so full of social con- 
sequences. The encyclicals, documents and addresses of Our pre- 
decessors are witnesses to the maternal and provident care of the 
Church. Nor does she neglect her mandate today, the mandate she 
received from Christ himself. Before all else and above all else she 
continues her magisterium, with more effective and more far- 
reaching means of diffusion. And when it is severe it is because there 
is need for severity. 

For this reason, beloved sons, we would draw the attention of all 
men of goodwill—jurists, sociologists, educators and the simple 
faithful—to the grave problem of the sanctity of marriage, so that 
the dangers to which We allude may be more effectively combatted. 
They are brief reflections which We would put, simply, before you. 
They touch on three points of pastoral practice which are of genuinely 
apostolic significance... . 

In the first place, the duty of instruction on the dignity and the 
obligations of the married life. 

Speaking to a group of newly-weds on 22 April, 1942, Pius XII 
reminded them that: ‘‘matrimony is not merely a natural function, 
for Christians it is a great sacrament, a great symbol of grace and of 
sacred things. It is a symbol of the marriage of Christ with the Church, 
the Church made his and won by his Blood, for the regeneration 
of the sons of men to a new life of the spirit, if they believe in his 
name.... The seal and the light of the sacrament which, so to 
speak, change the nature of (trasnaturano) the natural function 
give to matrimony a nobility and sublime uprightness which in- 
corporate not only the indissolubility but everything else which 
belongs to the meaning of this sacrament” (Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, 
IV, p. 45). 

Now, this luminously beautiful Christian teaching on the essence 
of matrimony must needs be taught unceasingly and persuasively 
to all strata of the-people. It is particularly important—indeed, it is 
a matter of urgency—that it reach the young people who are 
approaching marriage, that it alert their consciences and make them 
mindful of the grave obligation of religious instruction in a matter 
so delicate. 
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The Pope said that he was glad that so much was now being done in 
this field through newspapers, periodicals, courses, sermons. Remarking 
that such work must continue and be intensified, he went on: 


In young people—and this is especially true of engaged couples— 
the limpid clarity of ideals is sometimes shrouded in the clouds of an 
insufficiently-understood or an insufficiently disciplined affection. 
And this is not far from the truth; one finds confirmation of it in the 
sillier and more amoral effusions of the newspapers, the radio and 
the cinema. And then there is the whole gamut of things which 
minister to pleasure, creating an artificial life. They assert their 
sway by a thousand seductive means, in violation of conscience, 
they change traditional customs for the worse and, as their first a 
and most ruinous effect, they pervert the young. 

When We think of the gravity of the danger... there at once 
comes to mind the request to be put, ‘“‘in the bowels of Jesus Christ’, 
to pastors of souls above all, that they would do their very best to 
enlighten the consciences of parents and of young people on their 
duties, by instructing and catechising, orally and by widely-diffused 
publications. We make the same request to all who have the will 
and the means to influence public opinion, asking them to try to 
clarify issues, not to spread confusion, to act rightly, respecting the 
greatest and most precious good of society, the integrity of marriage. 


The Pope went on to say, in the second part of his address, that the 
existence of this duty meant that those on whom it fell particularly, by 
reason of their vocation or profession, shouJd have a firm grasp on the 
doctrine involved. This was true of the jurists of the Rota and of teachers 
and doctors. The Pope said that naturalistic and materialistic conceptions 
of marriage and the family did great harm; they helped to remove marriage 
from the care of the Church and to weaken its structure. He added: 


At the same time, on the other hand, one cannot sufficiently stress 
the truth that purity of morals, sound schooling of the emotions, 
respect for human values seen in harmony with the supernatural, 
all this would prevent or solve at the very outset those situations 
which, if they are brought to the courts, leave wounds in the soul 
which never heal. And one must not forget the fact of original sin 
and that it makes recourse to grace a necessity. Only grace can 
restore the smashed equilibrium in wounded man; if you abstract 


from it, voluntarily ignoring it, you deprive married life of its 
strongest support. 


And here we touch on another cbligation of teachers and Christian 
doctors. They must not take a one-sided view of their professions, 
they must try to see the full and true situation in which man finds 
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himself, nature and super-nature both co-operating fruitfully in his 
cure. 

The flippancy with which the problem of marriage is often 
approached, the alarming weakening of the barriers of morality, 
these are caused, not only by lack of education . . . but also by lack 
of clear, definite ideas on the part of those who, by their professions, 
ought to give light and guidance to youth. Their convictions are 
shaky, their philosophical and religious formation superficial and 
even erroneous, sometimes—We say it with sorrow—it is their 
perverse object to obstruct the work of the Church. They thus strike 
the first blow at many consciences, and when these later meet anti- 
Christian teachers or doctors they sometimes give up the faith 
altogether. ... 


A third means of ensuring the stability of marriage, the Pope said in 
the third part of his address, is to link the teaching on matrimony with 
the notion of the paternity of God. The eternal fecundity of God is 
reflected in men, raised to the dignity of procreation. He went on: 


In the family one has the most wonderful and the closest co- 
operation between man and God. The two human beings, created 
in the image and likeness of God, are called, not merely to the great 
task of prolonging the work of creation... but also to the nobler 
function, the perfection of the first, that of the civil and Christian 
education of the children. 

A firm conviction of the truth of this would ensure the stability 
of every marriage, making the parents sensible of the responsibility 
they have assumed before God and men. 

Teachers and pastors of souls know from experience what en- 
thusiasm and gratitude to God this doctrine arouses in young couples 
being prepared for marriage, what moving seriousness of assent and 
purpose it provokes in their generous souls. 

Let every means be used to spread the joyful realisation of this 
high nobility of man, of the father and mother of a family as the 
first co-operators with God in the execution of his design in the world, 
giving new members to the Mystical Body, filling heaven with the 
elect who will sing for ever the glory of the Lord (Oss. Rom., 26 
October, 1960). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


Son and Saviour: The Divinity of Jesus Christ in the Scriptures. A 
Symposium by A. Gelin, J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, M.-E. Boismard and 
D. Mollat. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London. Pp. 151. 12/6. 


The Church and the Bible. By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside. Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London. Pp. 111. 8/6. 


Tue title of the first book is vague, even misleading, but the sub-title 
does indicate its real purport. The articles here translated appeared in 
“Tumiére et Vie’, April 1953, under the heading: Jésus, le Fils de Dieu. 
After a brief introduction the question of the divinity of Christ is examined 
in turn in the Old Testament, the Acts of the Apostles, the Synoptic 
Gospels, in St. Paul and in St. John. The names of the contributors are a 
sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work; however, even in this 
exalted company, the article of Father Benoit stands out. It is a lucid 
exposition of Our Lord’s claim, in the Synoptic Gospels, and it does not 
fail to contrast the disciples’ lack of understanding of that claim prior to 
the Resurrection with their grasp of it afterwards. And, indeed, the 
realisation that Christ is the Son of God and the Christian reaction to 
that truth are matters of the utmost importance. This little book is an 
admirable presentation of the scriptural view of Our Lord’s divinity and 
as such is a valuable contribution to the study of New Testament theology. 


Dom Butler’s book is made up of three lectures which he gave in 1958. 
The first, “A View from the Outside’, presents, from the standpoint of 
an unbelieving historian, the place of the Bible in the Christian religion; 
in particular it treats of the formation of the gospels from the stage of 
oral tradition. The next chapter, “Inspiration and Criticism’, is a helpful 
exposition of the Catholic doctrine of biblical inspiration and inerrancy. 
It is shown that many scriptural problems are no more than apparent 
difficulties following on a false notion of inspiration, while, on the other 
hand, sound critical scholarship has greatly advanced our understanding 
of the Bible. In “The Bible and Christ” we see in what way Christ is the 
centre of all Scripture, for the Old Testament too is concerned with him 
in the sense that its full meaning is clear only to eyes enlightened by 
the Risen Christ: “he opened their minds to understand the scriptures” 
(Luke 24:45). In short, Dom Butler firmly sets the Bible in its rightful 
place at the centre of the Christian life. He points out too that it is the 
common heritage of all Christians, a heritage we share, in part, with the 


Jews, and that it also provides a link with Islam—an important con- 
sideration in this ecumenical age. 


WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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Redemption Through the Blood of Jesus. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Sands and Co., Ltd., London. Pp. 211. 21/-. 

Tuis book sets out to find the true basis of devotion to the Precious Blood 
of Jesus and so, naturally, investigates the doctrine of our Redemption. 
It develops the Church’s teaching on the sacrifice of Calvary—especially 
as expounded by St. Thomas under the four-fold aspect of merit, satis- 
faction, redemption and ransom. The eleventh chapter is a goldmine of 
scriptural and patristic texts on the redemptive nature of the Incarnation. 
Chapter twelve emphasises that Redemption was to be wrought in the 
Blood of Jesus, quoting Scripture, the Fathers and the Breviary. The 
connection between Bethlehem and Calvary is very well brought out. 
A comparison is also drawn between Christ’s Baptism in the water of the 
Jordan and his Baptism in Blood on the Cross. The author rightly stresses, 
on pages 158 and following, that when we honour Christ’s Blood, it is 
precisely as an instrument of the Second Person that we do so. 

This is by no means an easy book to read, in spite of the translator’s 
claim that it “is evidently intended to be devotional rather than speculative 
in character’. It appears to me to be rather the other way round. Nor 
does the laboured English of the translator help to lighten the reader’s 
task. Nevertheless, it is a work which will repay careful study, and the 
student will find it a very useful compendium of texts on the subject. 
The book is beautifully produced in good clear type, but I personally 
dislike having to turn to the end for the references. 

LorcAN Murray, O.P. 


Collegio San Clemente, Rome 


Why Christ? By the Abbot of Downside. Darton, Longman and Todd, 
London. Pp. 164. 10/6. 

Tue Abbot of Downside here presents the reasoned case for Christianity 

as the criterion for modern living. Although relatively brief—a mere 160 

pages—the book covers a considerable range of ideas, and in a manner 

admirably lucid and concise. 

Considering first the diversity of views with which the modern world 
is perplexed, and the apathy or self-absorption which can result, the Abbot 
shows how fulfilment is gained through the fundamental need of man 
to love beyond himself. Attempts may be made to suppress or divert 
that love, by the adoption of a materialistic cynicism, by sentimentalism, 
or by the establishment of an abstract moral ideal that rejects the idea 
of God. 

An outline of religion in history, and the turning of man to God, leads 
to an examination of the credentials of the Church founded by Christ, 
and to a study of the nature of the life of Faith. The book concludes on 
the theme that the Christian vision alone can give profound and lasting 
satisfaction to the human spirit, and that realisation of the nature of 
Christianity must lead to its acceptance. 
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Though the book is refreshing reading for the Catholic, the ground 
it covers is in the main familiar and the argument is primarily directed 
to non-Catholics and non-Christians. 

The author turns sympathetically to the “‘body of brethren’”’ whose way 
of life approaches the Catholic ideal, but who have yet to find a firm 
basis of faith. The book is an invitation to these to consider the claim of 
the Church, and provides a persuasive introduction to further study. 

Faith as the inspiration of the individual is the main theme. The scope 
of the work permits less consideration of the Faith as the inspiration of 
our whole society and its achievements. In a society over-accustomed and 
inattentive to reasoned statement, it is the quality of achievement that 
is taken as chief evidence of inspiration. The suggestion is made, however, 
that lack of this inspiration today is shown by a lack of great creative 
achievement, notably in the arts. One wonders how valid this will appear 
to those outside the Church. 

Many, to whom this book is directed, would point to a cultural achieve- 
ment, specifically of our time, of much honesty, vigour and stature, and 
yet owing little directly to Christian inspiration, or to the patronage of 
the Church. The feeling that the Church fails to show an equivalent 
cultural vitality is too often the counter to argument and the obstacle to 
conversion. 


KEVIN Fox 
Terenure, Dublin 


The Mystery of the Church. Studies by Yves Congar, O.P. Translated 
from the French by A. V. Littledale. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 
1960. Pp. 186. 24/-. 

Tuts book, made up of six “studies” on the Church, gives us in English 
two separate works of Father Congar. The first study, a translation of 
La Pentecéte: Chartres 1956, is in the form of a discourse to a group of 
piligrims as they journey to Chartres to celebrate the feast of Pentecost 
there. They were evidently well-read pilgrims—the translator suspects 
they must have been carrying a few volumes of Migne in their bulging 
haversacks; yet the discourse has a direct and even colloquial tone. The 
other five studies, more strictly academic in style, were originally separate 
articles or lectures and were collected in Esquisses du mystére de l’Eglise, 
ee the new (1953) edition of which the present translation has been 
made. 

The book, taken as a whole, provides us with a deep and penetrating 
examination of the nature of the Church and expecially of the mysterious 
life the Church has as the Mystical Body of Christ. As Father Congar 
points out, much of our De Ecclesia tract was put together in very adverse 
circumstances. “It was the outcome of the successive needs of defence 
against Gallicanism and Protestantism; and so became an apologetical 
weapon, and the points attacked are practically the only ones developed 
and even then one-sidedly’”’. Thus, the hierarchical and juridical elements 
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in the Church’s constitution were stressed and its true nature as the 
Mystical Body of Christ was rather lost sight of. Father Congar is one 
of the foremost amongst those modern theologians who, in his own 
words, are resolved “‘to go beyond the unilateral and often ossified post- 
Tridentine theology” and study again what Scripture and the Fathers and 
the great mediaeval theologians taught about the Church. What he is 
stressing all through may be well summed up in the words with which he 
describes St. Thomas’s conception of the Church: “The Church in its 
outward unity ...asasociety ...as an organisation under a hierarchical 
authority, is not a different reality from the living Body of new life in 
Christ, whose soul is the living Spirit, the Holy Ghost’. And it cannot 
be fully understood unless both these aspects are taken into consideration. 

Father Congar has a great deal to say on the role of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church and in the sanctification of souls, especially in the first and 
last studies. He emphasises the fact that the Paschal mystery is the centre 
of the life of Christianity and that there is an essential bond between 
Pentecost and the Pasch. Pentecost and the Holy Ghost are not just an 
afterthought, a sort of appendix to the Christian life. Rather, Pentecost 
is the Pasch completed, with its fruit, the Holy Spirit. “‘Jesus died, rose 
and went up to Heaven. . . only to communicate to us the Spirit”, who is 
“the moving force, the animating principle of everything Christian’. We 
cannot help feeling how incomplete, by contrast, is the rather morbid type 
of spirituality found in many good people, whose piety seems to stop 
short at Good Friday and who have little appreciation of the great mysteries 
of Easter and Pentecost and of what they should mean for Christians. For 
such Father Congar’s studies ought to be eye-openers. 

We agree heartily with the publisher’s blurb that this is a book of 
value and importance for the Catholic who wishes to understand the 
Church more fully. We should like to warn the purchaser, however, that 
it is a book to be read at the desk in his study and not in an armchair by 
the fire. 

P. C. Barry, S.J. 


Milltown Park, Dublin 


Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church. By Hubert Jedin. Translated 
by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Herder, Freiburg and Nelson, Edinburgh- 
London, 1960. Pp. 254. 21/-. 

Dr. HusertT JEDIN in his own field has earned a justifiably high reputation 

as a scientific historian. In the preface to the second volume of his learned 

work on the Council of Trent, Dr. Jedin nostalgically refers to a time 
when he was more free to devote greater energy to his magnum opus and 
complains of the extraneous calls upon his time which interfere with his 
research. It is to be suspected that this volume, Kleine Konziliengeschichte, 
was one of these interruptions. 

The general reader will find an adequately clear definition of what an 
ecumenical council is, a balanced treatment of the Council of Trent and 
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interesting suggestions concerning the problems in the twentieth century 
which might be dealt with in a future ecumenical council. This, unfortun- 
ately, is the most that can be said for this book. 

The book opens with an introduction explaining, in canonical terms, 
what Church councils are. Then follow 226 pages which give the history of 
the twenty ecumenical councils, from Nicea to the Vatican. One hundred 
and twenty-five pages are given to the first eighteen councils. This section, 
concerned mainly with the object, composition and decrees of each 
council, is a disjointed selection of facts. The linking narrative is incomplete 
and there is far too much emphasis on the canonico-political aspect of 
the history of the Church. Too many issues are raised, particularly 
political issues, for the amount of space which can be allotted to each 
problem. We are frequently left with frustrating cryptic and one-sided 
references to events, which, for clarity’s sake, might well have been 
omitted. 

Dr. Jedin is more at home in the modern period and his treatment of 
the last two ecumenical councils, to which he devotes 89 pages, is the 
most balanced historical account in the book. This section is well planned 
and both the general reader and the historian will find his summary 
useful. 

‘Church historians’, says Dr. Jedin, ‘“‘are not prophets. They do not 
presume to offer unsolicited advice to the responsible leaders of the 
Church. All they are competent to attempt is to deepen our understanding 
of the present and to offer a glimpse into the future, on the strength of 
their acquaintance with the past’’. In the last section of this volume we 
were given a brief but valuable summary which is worthy of Hubert Jedin 
the historian. 

The recent emphasis on the internal and external tightening of discipline 
does not, indeed cannot, suppress the personal responsibility of the 
members of the Church, and the announcement of an ecumenical council 
by Pope John XXIII shows that the definition of infallibility has not 
meant the end of all councils. While matters of revenue, discipline and 
politics have been dealt with in ecumenical councils, “it has always been 
the highest duty of a council to assure the proclamation of the faith by 
delimitating the Catholic doctrine from contemporary errors”. The new 
world unity and the rejection of colonialism may call for a re-casting of 
the missionary system of the Church. Without the participation of the 
Catholic Church, the problem of the unity of all Christians is possibly 
more acute now than ever before. But faced with the false doctrines of 
today, atheistic Communism, materialism and the distorted theories of 
human liberty, “no truth of the faith is in greater need of a clear definition 
than the concept of the Church’’. 

The translation is perhaps too literal at times and a bibliography more 
suited to the reader, familiar only with English, would have been a useful 
addition to the translated version. 


MAuvRICE P. SHEEHY 
Glasnevin, Dublin 
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Offbeat Spirituality. By Pamela Carswell. Sheed and Ward, London. 
Pp. 243. 18/-. 

Tuts book should not be judged by its cover, which emphasises the first 

word of the title, suggests something connected with dead-beats or 

beatniks, and gives a misleading impression of frivolous, catchpenny 

topicality. For it is anything but a frivolous book. It is written in an 

attractive conversational style, but the hard core of thought is there. 

Briefly, the problems it considers are (granted the basic truth, in the 
words of Pius XI, that “‘to all without exception comes the call to sanctity’’), 
why are good Catholics not better, why are middling Catholics not good 
ones, and why are “‘oblivious” or half-hearted Catholics content to remain 
in that category. Mrs. Carswell has a degree in philosophy and a good 
knowledge of psychology, and although she makes no claim to be a 
theologian it is obvious from her writing that she can hold her own in this 
department also. In addition, she has charity, and humour, and common 
sense. The result is a stimulating and intriguing book. 

It would be unfair to this author to review her in terms of such bright 
and arresting phrases as “Formal theology can put people off God— 
instead of merely putting them off theology”. She is worthy of something 
better than that. It would be equally unfair to condense what she has to 
say on this point or that, and agree or disagree. For this book has integrity. 
It is built up like a thesis, and it must be regarded as a whole. 

It is a book which every Catholic will be the better of reading: and 
not only the good, who think they have their compass readings right 
but may be a little off course, and the mixed middling, who leave their 
navigation to chance and an occasional sermon, but also, in the words of 
the Catechism, to “‘bishops, priests and inferior clergy”’. 

It is excellent spiritual reading. It is also an antidote to the wrong sort 
of spiritual reading. And every page of it is thoughtful and thought- 
provoking. It encourages spiritual stocktaking, but without pietism or 
exhortation. Mrs. Carswell does not dodge difficulties, nor exaggerate 
them. She faces them squarely, sees them at their right size (which is a 
size fit for our tackling—with God’s help), and although she is always 
conscious of our shortcomings, personal and collective, she has a Christian 
optimism that is contagious and refreshing. 

JOHN D. SHERIDAN 
Terenure, Dublin 


Convent Readings and Reflections. By Father Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
Thomas More Books, 1960. 25/-. 

“Never yield to the temptation to have in your room a canary bird or a 

parakeet or a private radio. . . .”” The author, well-known in America 

as a popular retreat-master and author, has indeed written for “overbusy 

and ever-worrying twentieth-century sputnik watchers”. The chapter 
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headings, ranging from “‘Ten Days with the Silent Nuns” to “Facts about 
our Oriental Brethren”, justify his description of the book as a “medley 

. . suitable not only for reading in the refectory, but also for personal 
study and instruction, and even for round-table discussions in the 
Convent”. “Two-thirds of the chapters’’, he tells us, “have appeared as 
articles in magazines and periodicals; the rest are completely new” 
(Author’s Preface). 

It is all rather bewildering and breathtaking, a conducted tour of the 
spiritual continent that brings us face to face for a few moments with its 
most diverse aspects. But we recognise the familiar landmarks: silence, 
“the acid test of a convent’s spirituality’; humility, ‘chow sensitive (we 
are) if a single word is said against (us), justly or unjustly—it makes no 
difference!”’; the Vows; the apostolate, “purely natural means . . . cannot 
achieve the inward conversion or education of a soul’; prayer, ““The 
harvest is great .. . He did not urge them saying ‘Therefore rush forward 
and labour with high tension, for the salvation of souls is at stake’ ”’; 
the following of Christ; detachment; joy, “‘to hell with discouragement” 
... ‘a moody person does not remind us of God’s mercy and love’’; death, 
“the business of dying’. 

Specially noteworthy is the positive treatment of the Vows—poverty 
being linked with simplicity and “‘childlikeness’ and ultimately with 
hope; obedience with Faith; chastity seen as “the complete surrender 
of the heart to God”. And throughout there is constant reference to the 


Gospel: “the shortest and safest road to righteousness is . . . the study 
and imitation of the life of Christ . . . as He is presented to us in the 
Gospel”. 


There is a foreword by Cardinal Tien, S.V.D., Archbishop of Peking, 
and “Television and Radio Regulations for Religious” issued by the 
Sacred Congregation of Affairs for Religious, March 1958, appears as an 
Appendix. 
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